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tHE BUDGET BEFORE 
CONGRESS 
HE first regular session of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress convened 

- on December 5. The opening day 
was marked by the presentation of the 
budget, required by the new Budget Law, 
showing estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year, July 1, 1922- 
July 1, 1923. 

The effect of this budget statement 
upon Congress and the country will, we 
believe, be favorably influenced by the 
work already done by the Budget Bu- 
reau, under its energetic and efficient 
Director, General Charles G. Dawes. 
Last summer it was reported that the 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1922, might run as high as 
$4,554,000,000. At this point General 
Dawes stepped in. He told the executive 
departments and bureaus that their oper- 
ating costs must be lessened. A _ short 


time after it was’ announced that the 
Government would find a way to save 
some $520,000,000; since then a further 


saving was announced. The deficiency 
for the year will be some $24,000,000, 
instead of the much larger sum expected. 
This is a pleasant record in the retrench- 
ment of Governmental expenses. 

We hope that a similar economy may 
the the ensuing 


distinguish record of 


year. Certainly, as was expected, the 
budget presented on December 5. af- 
forded to Congress and to the people 


what they never had before—the oppor- 
tunity of a quick survey, not only of 
assets and liabilities, but also of econo- 
mies necessary in this day of the high 
costs of living, Governmental as well as 
individual. 

The new Budget Law, as The Outlook 
is one of the best measures 
ever enacted by Congress. Its effect has 
been not only to bring clearness of state- 
ment and economy of administration, it 
has also engendered in Congress and 
among the people a new atmosphere of 
interest in financial affairs. 


has said, 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

] ' was natural that President Har- 
ding’s Message to Congress should 

begin with a reference to the disordered 

conditions of the world, that he should 


express the opinion that “no permanent 
readjustment can be effected without 
Consideration of our inescapable rela- 
tionship to world affairs in finance 
and and that he should express 
na elief that the present Washington 
Conference should not improbably bring 


rade,” 
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WILLIAM E,. PULLIAM, RECEIVER-GENERAL 
OF DOMINICAN CUSTOMS 


about “a most gratifying world accom- 
plishment,” follow a 
“world restoration programme.” 

The President is earnest in making 
it clear that his Administration counts 
upon the cheerful sanction and co-opera- 
tion of Congress, and he disclaims any 
encroachment upon the functions of 
Congress or attempted dictation of its 
policy as not to be thought of. 

Among the specific recommendations 
of the President are that permanent 
tariff and foreign debt refunding bills 
should be promptly passed. He an- 
nounced that he would soon make spe- 
cial tax recommendations’ involving 
further reductions and suggested that 
Congress might wish to consider an 
amendment to the Constitution forbid- 
ding the issue of non-taxable bonds. He 
deprecated any attempt to denounce com- 
mercial treaties so as to involve the 
country in a chaos of trade relationships 
and “add indescribably to the confusion 
of the already disordered commercial 
world.” Unemployment, the President 
declares, is decreasing, and there are 
also “reassuring signs of a business re- 
vival from the deep slump which all the 
world has been experiencing.” 

A special paragraph is devoted to urg- 
ing that “it would be good business” if 
provision should be made to help reclaim 
the 20,000,000 acres of public land still 
available and fit for homes and cultiva- 
tion if properly irrigated. 

In dealing with the problems of capi- 
tal and labor the need of reasonableness, 


such as would 


conciliation, and recognition of the other 
side’s point of view is pointed out. Arbi- 
tration in the interests of the commu- 
nity as a whole is urged. The rights of 
labor are defined in this passage: ‘The 
right of labor to organize is just as 
fundamental and necessary as is the 
right of capital to organize. The right 
of labor to negotiate, to deal with and 
solve its particular problems in an or- 
ganized way, through its chosen agents, 
is just as essential as is the right of 
capital to organize, to maintain corpora- 
tions, to limit the liabilities of stock- 
holders.” 


A COMMENDABLE 
REAPPOINTMENT 

HE reappointment of Mr. W. Ek. Pull- 
7 iam to represent the United States 
as ‘the receiver of customs in 
Domingo has more than personal signifi- 
cance. 

It will be remembered that fourteen 
years ago an agreement entered 
into by treaty between Santo Domingo 
and the United States which is univer- 
sally regarded as of value not only to 
both countries but to the stability of 
commerce and finance as 
countries to the south of us 
world at large. Under 
American official, to be appointed by the 
President, was charged with the duty of 


Santo 


was 


between the 
and the 


this treaty an 


collecting the customs receipts of Santo 
Domingo; of the total amount collected 
forty-five per cent was to be paid to the 
debtors of Santo Domingo, which 
groaning under a heavy bonded debt; 
the rest, of course, was applied to the 
proper expenses of the Republic. The 
creditors gladly agreed to this plan, and 
it has been successful in every way. 
President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Pull- 
iam customs receiver, confident that his 
abilities fitted the task and that his ser- 
vices in the Philippines made him the 
right man to deal with such a condition 
as existed in Santo Domingo. 

Under the Wilson Administration Mr. 
Pulliam was compelled to resign. We 
all remember that correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Bryan and Mr. Wilson, in 
which it was suggested that the new ap- 
pointees to Santo Domingo as Minister 
and customs receiver should have it 
close to their hearts to find places for 
“deserving Democrats.” 

This was “playing politics” in its 
crudest form, and it is not to be won- 
dered that from that time conditions in 
Santo Domirxgo have been worse than 
for many years. Before that time, we 
are told in a letter to The Outlook 


was 
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by a well-informed diplomat, the entire 
indebtedness of the island had been paid 
off and an excess amount of $5,000,000 
was expended to great advantage for 
public improvement. In short, material 
aid had been given Santo Domingo with- 
out any taint of political design, oppres- 
sion to the natives, or aim to annex the 
country. Mr. Pulliam was displaced by 
a prominent Tammany worker. Scan- 
dals ensued, an investigation followed, 
and the Tammany politician was re- 
moved, only to be succeeded by a New 
Jersey politician of whom it has been 
said that he “has drawn the maximum 
salary with a minimum amount of ser- 
vice from the Dominican treasury up to 
the present time.” 

Mr. Pulliam’s reinstatement is at the 
request of those who know the best in- 
of Santo Domingo. Beyond 
doubt, it is a commendable step. An 
investigation by a committee of the 
United States Senate is to take up the 
whole question of the administration of 
Santo Domingo affairs by the United 
States. To quote our correspondent 
onee more, this act of President Har- 
ding’s “is a notable instance of making 
right by one Administration that which 
was made wrong by the previous one 
and is at the same time a gracious 
recognition on the part of Harding of 
the principle of efficiency in public ser- 
vice and his wish to respect the desires 
of the Dominicans themselves.” 


terests 


ADOLF LORENZ, HEALER 
AND LOVER OF CHILDREN 

HERE has been some unfortunate and 
T undeserved comment on the work of 
the great Austrian 
surgeon, in this country. This has been 
due to misunderstanding. The matter 
is really simple. Dr. Lorenz, whose visit 
to America many years ago was a revela- 
tion to American surgical and medical 
science, came a second time, as he has 
expressly stated, to show so far as one 
man could gratitude for what the Ameri- 
can people have done to save Austrian 
“If,” he said, “I can help to 
save some American children, I will.” 
One of the first things that he made 
clear in this country was that he did not 
pretend to superior knowledge or skill 
over that now possessed by many Ameri- 
can surgeons, to whose abilities he paid 
a warm tribute. An interesting picture 
of Dr. Lorenz at work appears on an- 
other page. 

The remembrance of what Dr. Lorenz 
had done here in the past and the wide- 
spread acclaim and interest in his pres- 
ent visit shown by press and people led 
to an astonishing rush of the parents 
and friends of afflicted children and 
others to benefit by what some of them 
regarded as almost miraculous skill. No 
one man could operate or even pass 


Dr. Adolf Lorenz, 


children. 
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judgment on the multitude that ap- 
peared at the clinics. Dr. Lorenz 


worked with tremendous enthusiasm 
and almost broke down under the strain. 
He gave his services freely to those who 
were unable to pay. Those who were 
directing the details of his work also 
opened a separate clinic for those who 
were able to pay a moderate sum. It is 
a sound principle in clinic work that 
where some payment can be made it 
should be made, to prevent imposition 
and to encourage self-respect. It is said 
that patients in this especial clinic paid 
sums ranging from $2 to $100. It would 
be perfectly proper also and quite within 
the general professional usage if Dr. 
Lorenz were to take cases where the peo- 
ple were able and willing to pay large 
fees. It is always a matter of personal 
judgment for the individual physician to 
determine how he can most properly 
and honorably divide his services be- 
tween those who are both poor and 
afflicted, those who can and should pay 
a moderate sum, and those whose means 
allow them to compensate specialists in 
accordance with their skill and ability. 
The amount we have seen noted as that 
received in the special clinics does not 
in its entirety exceed that often charged 
by American surgeons for a single opera- 
tion on a wealthy patient. 

There is no doubt as to Dr. Lorenz’s 
wide humanity and his patriotic desire 
to recognize American help to Austrian 
children. This became evident when he 
announced positively that the fees re- 
ceived at the special clinics were all 
designed to be used for the aid of Aus- 
trian children. He says: “It was dis- 
tinctly understood from the beginning 
that my services were to be given out of 
gratitude and gratitude alone. ... The 
money that was paid in by those who 
wanted to pay it, according to my plan, 
was to go to a fund to be used for crip- 
pled children and other charities in 
Vienna.” 

We do not think that there has been 
anything like professional jealousy 
among American doctors in this case. 
Dr. Lorenz has had full and cordial co- 
operation from many eminent men in 
this country. He has repeatedly stated 
his belief that there are no better ortho- 
pedists in the world than Americans, 
and he has taken pleasure and interest 
in sending most of the cases that he has 
diagnosed to other capable surgeons. 


THE CLEVELAND PLAN 

LEVELAND has the second largest pro- 
C duction of women’s garments in 
this country. Increased production and 
steady employment are the two objec- 
tives sought under the Cleveland plan, 
which Secretary Baker called “a miracle 
in modern industry.” It has been in 
operation for two strikeless years in the 


Cleveland garment workers’ industry, 
but now, as in New York, peace is en. 
dangered by troubles and quarrels. its 
four principles are outlined by a Cleve. 
land correspondent of The Outlook: 


(1) Capital and labor have met u 
a council table and come to an agree 
ment on most of their disputes. ‘Th: 
rest they have submitted to the de- 
cisions of a board of referees, repire- 
senting the public. There have bee) 
no strikes in the market since th: 
agreement was signed, 

(2) Production is being increased 
by the joint efforts of manufactttrers 
and union. Industrial engineers, puid 
by both sides, are standardizing the 
production of garments and finding 


scientifically what ts a fair day'y 
work, 

(3) Steady employment has been 
assured workers. In the most se:i- 


sonal of all trades the manufacturers 

have pledged themselves to provide 

forty-one weeks of employment or its 
alternative in wages, 

(4) A standardized wage scale for 
the market is set by the referees, 
This means that the manufacturers 
have given up their prerogative of 
determining wages and have piven 
the final voice to the representatives 
of the public, 

We are told that at present the pacilti¢ 
situation is in grave danger because the 
agreement expires on December 31. Ne- 
gotiations are now in process betweei 
the two parties and an effort is being 
made to draw up an agfeenient to re- 
place the present one. Conflicting de 
mands have been presented by each side, 
and, unless a compromise is effected, one 
of the most interesting and forward: 
looking experiments in American labor 
history will suffer defeat. Yet our cor: 
respondent states that each phase of the 
complex problem is being taken up in 
conferences, and the great hope is for 
compromise. Good spirit and a fair de- 
gree of confidence exist between tlic 
leaders of both sides, and the develop- 
ments of the last two years have brought 
a mutual understanding and an appre- 
ciation of joint problems that is amazing 
to the outsider. 


ECONOMY IN RAILWAY WORK 
NEw set of working rules governing 
A some 400,000 railway shop ell: 
ployees has been issued by the United 
States Railway Labor Bureau and is 
already in effect. It aims to save aboul 
$50,000,000 a year by applying common 
sense and efficiency methods. This 
should help in making it possible to re 
duce freight rates. Hereactcr, io quote 
the New York “Herald’s” exposition of 
some of the heretofore existing absurdi- 
ties, “a highly skilled locomotive engi- 
neer will no longer be compelled to sit 
around doing nothing until a shopman 
arrives to tighten a nut which anybody 
could do. He can now do it himself or 
have his fireman do it. It will no longer 
be required that a first-class carpenter, at 
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OUT WITH IT BOLDLY: TRUTH LOVES OPEN DEALING 


(King Henry VILL, Act 111, Scene 1) 
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NO MORE SHUTTEE DOOR 


Burtt in the Knoxville Journai 
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SPROUTING ALREADY 


Mrs. Patterson Miller, Russellville, Tenn. 


Marcus in the New York Times 
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Iienry A. Pearce, West Orange, N. J. 
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a skilled carpenter’s high pay, shall have 
the exclusive right to knock to pieces an 
old box ear for the scrap-heap; an ordi- 
nary workman can do it. It will no 
longer be necessary to put half a dozen 
men—a mechanic, his helper, an electri- 
cian, his helper, and some other journey- 
man and his helper—to open a _ head- 
light, look at the inside of it, and then 
shut it. A single helper may do it.” 
The opening of more opportunities for 
apprentices will also seem reasonable 
and desirable to most people, however 
the unions may regard them. Alto- 
gether the new rules seem rational and 
practical. Just the ruling 
opens the way to “open shop” conditions 


how much 
in railway work seems uncertain, but at 
least it will give non-union minorities a 
chance to be represented by non-union 
representatives in their industrial nego- 
tiations with the companies and the 
Government. 

\ curious situation arises with the is- 
sue of this order. When the recent strike 
agitation was at its height, the Labor 
Board announced that it could not take 
up for some months the railway mana- 
gers’ request for a second reduction of 
wages because it was so busy with other 
matters. Now the unions were “in 
wrong” as to the strike; its cause nomi- 
nally was the wage reduction already 
made, but its purpose was to fight fur- 
ther reduction. They were glad to get 
an excuse to withdraw. But if the 
Labor Board promptly takes up the ques- 
tion of a new wage reduction about a 
month after the collapse of the strike it 
is possible that the unions will resent 
the loss of the long delay they had sup- 
posed was assured them. On the other 
hand, the railways claim that freight 
rates should not be reduced until further 
wage reductions are ordered. 


PEACE WITH ‘HONOR 
FOR IRELAND 
r the very moment when what 

A seemed to be a complete and final 
break in the negotiations over Ireland 
appeared impending, the welcome news 
came from official sources that an agree- 
ment had been reached between the 
3ritish and Sinn Fein leaders and that 
it was to be submitted at once to the 
sritish Parliament and the Dail KHi- 
reann. This agreement was signed on 
December 5 by Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister, Austen Chamberlain, Lord 
Birkenhead, and Winston Churchill for 
Great Britain, and Arthur Griffith, 
\fichael Collins, and George Barton for 
Sinn Fein. 

tejoicing in koth the English and 
Trish followed, and the hope is 
strong that a reasonable way out of the 
difficulties has been found. 

As we write, the details of the agree- 
ment are not known. Just before the 


press 
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CROWN PRINCE HIROHITO OF JAPAN, NOW 
REGENT 


agreement, the rock upon whic! settle- 
ment had struck was reported to be the 
reluctance of Sinn Fein to agree to an 
expression of allegiance to the King. 
Evidently a formula has been found 
which does not offend Irish susceptibili- 
ties and yet includes the acceptance of 
the indisputable that Ireland is and 
must be a part of the British Empire. 
One solution which may have been 
adopted is for a triple oath of alle- 
giance—“To the Irish free state, the 
Empire, and the King.” This would be 
preferable, one would suppose, to the 
other formula proposed, which includes 
recognition “to the head of a community 
of nations known as the Empire,” with- 
out mention of the King and with an 
implied recognition of Ireland as “a 
nation.” Canada is not a nation, but it 
is a free state in any reasonable mean- 
ing of that phrase; Ireland may well 
accept the same status. 


WHAT WILL ULSTER DO? 

B" what about Ulster? The situation 
on December 6 was that the Ulster 

Government was then in session, ready 

to discuss the agreement made between 


14 December 


Great Britain and Ireland. English des- 
patches expressed the view that Ulster 
cannot refuse to undertake the experi- 


ment with regard to an all-Irish parlia-, 


ment. It is understood that such a plan 
is now proposed to Ulster as will make 
it possible to withdraw from the alil- 
Irish Dominion parliament after a fair 
trial of the plan proposed. Up to thie 
present juncture the most serious (is- 
cord (more so than the question of abso- 
lute independence for Ireland or of 
swearing allegiance to the crown) lias 
been over the fixed determination of 
Sinn Fein to have one Irish state with 
one parliament for all of Ireland, and 
the equally fixed resolve of Ulster not to 
submit itself to an all-Irish parliament 
in which Ulster would be in a decided 
minority. 

It must be granted that Ulster’s con- 
tention has force; she may well feel 
doubt as to her future treatment by a 
government in which her former bitter 
enemies should have decisive power. 
But when in a discussion between tliree 
parties the two that are strongest and 
largest in territory and population have 
agreed on a certain measure, it is fair 
to expect the smallest of the three to 
come into the agreement if it is possible. 
The Ulster leaders, notably Sir James 
Craig, have been excessive and violent 
in their demands and refusals, but in 
this crisis we may hope to see modera- 
tion prevail. If Ulster refuses the pro- 
posal made to her on December 6, there 
would seem to be nothing left but for 
Great Britain to make Ulster a Crown 
Dominion, for the present at least, and 
persuade Southern Ireland to carry on 
the agreement without Ulster in the 
hope that in the end, as General Smuts 
has prophesied, Ulster will find her own 
economic and financial needs leading her 
to union with the rest of Ireland. 

It is stated that in 1920 alone the dis- 
turbances and crimes that have been so 
often improperly described as war re 
sulted in the killing of 343 persons and 
the wounding of 446, while the number 
of houses, police stations, and other 
buildings destroyed is well up in the 
hundreds. It is to make black and tragi¢ 
records like these impossible that Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues have 
patiently struggled against bitter feeling 
and misled patriotism to secure peace. 


THE REGENT OF JAPAN 
HE long-continued ill health of Yosho- 
hito, Emperor of Japan, makes it 
impossible for him longer to conduct the 
affairs of state. Accordingly, he has ap- 
pointed Crown Prince Hirohito Regent. 
In harmony with Shinto tradition, the 
Crown Prince has gone to the tomb 
of his grandfather Mutsuhito to pros 
trate himself before that august shade. 
The creation of the Regency was post 
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poned, it is said, so as to allow the 
Crown Prince to visit Europe—an ex- 
perience which would better fit him for 
his task. It was expected that he would 
also visit America, but unforeseen events 
prevented it. 

Prince Hirohito somewhat resembles 
his grandfather, the illustrious Emperor 
Mutsuhito. Like him, he has shown a 
personal interest in the various move- 
ments and undertakings of the people 
and has strongly established himself in 
their confidence. He is not a reaction- 
ary; indeed, his Regency may mark the 
turning of Japanese tendencies still fur- 
ther in the direction of liberty. 


THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


HEN the Armament Conference 

\\) adjourns and the delegates sep- 

arate and depart for their vari- 
ous homes, there will undoubtedly be 
disappointment and _ possibly despon- 
dency in the minds of many good people 
because the Conference has not accom- 
plished this or that or the other thing. 
In spite of the fact that the reduction 
of naval armaments on the part of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 
which is now almost sure of accomplish- 
ment, will in itself be a concrete achieve- 
ment that will justify the calling of the 
Conference, those who judge the value 
of this great international gathering in 
Washington by its tangible and visible 
fruits are likely to feel that it has some- 
what failed of its high purpose—or 
rather, let us say, of their high pur- 
pose. 

But as time goes on we feel sure that 
history will regard the Washington 
meeting as one of the striking and 
memorable episodes in human progress. 
If there could have been an American 
H. G. Wells in Philadelphia attending 
the sessions of the delegates who, dur- 
ing the summer of 1787, discussed and 
framed in Independence Hall the Ameri- 
can Constitution, he would undoubtedly 
have been filled with pessimistic fore- 
bodings of the future. Indeed, the pub- 
lic expressions of dissatisfaction when 
the Constitutional Convention adjourned 
in September, 1787, fai outnumbered 
the expressions of approval. Virginia 
only after the greatest debate and by a 
Scant margin ratified the Constitution, 
and North Carolina and Rhode Island 
did not ratify until many months later. 
When Washington retired from the 
Presidency, the “Aurora,” the very able 
and outspoken organ of the opponents to 
Federalism, of which Washington was 
the shining exponent, said that the day 
of his retirement from the Presidency 
ought to be celebrated as a day of jubilee 
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throughout the United States because 
the man who had _ brought more 
wretchedness and misgovernment upon 
his fellow-citizens than any other living 
American was about to step into well- 
merited oblivion! 

This pleasant criticism will give some 
impression of the disappointment and 
antagonisms connected with the Dis- 
armament Conference held in Indepen- 
dence Hall in 1787. Yet to-day the 
Philadelphia Constitutional Convention 
and the signing of Magna Charta are 
regarded as the historical beginnings of 
two of the greatest epochs in the history 
of human freedom. But the immediate 
results both of Magna Charta and of the 
ratification of the American Constitution 
were confused antagonism and ani- 
mosity. The final seal was not placed 
upon Magna Charta until the English 
civil war under Oliver Cromwell, and on 
the American Constitution until our own 
civil war under Abraham Lincoln. In 
one sense of the word, both Magna 
Charta and the American Constitution 
may be said not to have produced peace 
but to have engendered war. But the 
wars which followed them and which 
they directly begot were wars not of ag- 
grandizement but of freedom and jus- 
tice. 

It is quite probable—more than that, 
it is inevitably logical—that if the 
Washington Conference is to lead into 
the reign of reason in international dis- 
putes, the process will be evolutionary, 
as it was with Magna Charta and the 
American Constitution. Those who ex- 
pect that all war will cease, or even that 
cruelty and horror will be expunged 
from war, when the Washington Confer- 
ence adjourns will do well to re-read 
English history following Magna Charta 
and American history following the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Independence 
Hall. 

Perhaps the most prevalent and most 
vital mistake that lovers of peace and 
reason are making about the Washing- 
ton Conference is to assume that legal 
or parliamentary resolutions on dis- 
armament bring peace. Peace is a men- 
tal or spiritual and not a physical prod- 
uct, although physical conditions may 
promote it. A correspondent of the New 
York “World” recently said that the 
British and Americans disarmed on the 
Canadian border and the immediate re- 
sult was a hundred years of peace. The 
fact is just the reverse. The British and 
Americans got into a peaceful frame of 
mind and attitude towards each other, 
and the result was disarmament. A 
very good and well-meaning lady writes 
to the New York “Evening Post:” “I 
am hoping that the Disarmament Con- 
ference may prevail upon all the nations 
to give up having submarines in their 
navies. If allowed at all, there should 
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be absolute prohibition of the torpedoing 
of passenger liners.” 

This would be comic if it were not 
pathetic. Prohibitions are of no avail 
whatever in any respect or in any field 
of life unless the majority of the commu- 
nity are of such temper and moral fiber 
that they will voluntarily observe the 
prohibitions. It is true that the nations 
gathered at Washington or elsewhere 
might express the common sentiment of 
civilized mankind that the torpedoing of 
passenger liners is a crime against hu- 
manity, and that any nation committing 
this crime against civilization will be 
regarded as an outlaw. But an abso- 
lute prohibition of the torpedoing of 
passenger liners in war is not worth the 
paper it is written on unless it can be 
maintained by the united and co-oper- 
ating public opinion of the world. 

How this world public opinion is to be 
united in co-operative effort is something 
for the evolutionary, historical processes 
of the future to bring about. In the mean- 
time there is, we think, good ground for 
hope and cheer in the mere fact that the 
nations of the world have convened at 
Washington, and that out of that con- 
vention will go on and continue to grow 
the spirit of international conference 
and co-operation on matters of interna- 
tional welfare, justice, and the reign of 
law. 


THREE VISITING COM- 
POSERS 


HREE foreign musicians visiting 
T this country this autumn have 
made a distinct impression upon 
New York audiences—Richard Strauss, 
the German; Vincent d’Indy, the French- 
man; and Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Rus- 
sian. Strauss was trained as a pianist, 
but is best known as a composer of sym- 
phonic music, although the songs of his 
early manhood are some of them very 
beautiful. D’Indy is a composer of what 
may be called the French classical school, 
but has made his appearance in this 
country as a visiting conductor. Rach- 
maninoff is a piano virtuoso, but his 
name first began to be known among 
American amateurs of music as the 
composer of an extraordinarily brilliant 
and popular prelude for the piano, the C 
Sharp Minor Prelude. We can speak 
from experience of the impressions 
which d’Indy and Rachmaninoff have 
made upon New York concert-goers. 
The first personal impression of the 
Frenchman is that of great dignity. As 
he stands before the conductor’s desk 
d’Indy is a man of striking simplicity 
and modesty, apparently with no trace 
of self-consciousness, certainly none of 
affectation. He is a man of vigorous 
and impressive physique, although he is 
seventy years old, and, save Saint-Saéns, 
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is the oldest living French composer. 
He continues the tradition and influence 
of César Franck, whose pupil he was 
and of whom Daniel Gregory Mason 
once said in these pages: 

When we turn from the brilliant 
Parisian we have been studying 
[Saint-Saéns] to that obscure and 
saintly man, César Franck, the only 
French contemporary of Saint-Saéns 
who is worthy to be ranked with him 
as a great composer, we can hardly 
believe ourselves in the same country 
or epoch; it is as if we were suddenly 
transported from modern laris into 
some medizval monastery to which 
the noise of the world never pene- 
trates, where nothing breaks the si- 
lence save the songs of worship and 
the deep note of the organ. 

D’Indy served with Saint-Saéns on the 
committee to welcome the appearance in 
Paris of Walter Damrosch’s New York 
Symphony Orchestra. That interna- 
tional courtesy is being returned by the 
invitation extended to him to visit this 
country as a guest conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Under his 
direction that orchestra has given the 
first performance anywhere of his sym- 
phonic poem in four movements entitled 
“On the Shores of the Seas.” In this 
composition d’Indy combines the austere 
and impressive harmonies which are 
characteristic of the work of César 
Franck with very modern orchestration. 
It is music that does not stir the emo- 
tions, nor does it give the memory much 
to grasp. It indicates that the composer 
is perhaps not so much a poet as a 
scholar; in any event, he is a master of 
the grammar of music and the technique 
of the orchestra. His visit cannot fail 
to produce on this country a favorable 
impression of French art and French 
artists. 

Rachmaninoff also gives the impres- 
sion of dignity and virility on the con- 
He is one of the foremost of 
pianists. His 


cert stage. 
Russian composers and 
brilliant 

surpassed by any 


mastery of technique has 
hardly of the 
great foreign pianists who have visited 


been 


these shores during the last quarter of 
a century. As with most Russians, there 
is a vein of somberness in his art, both 
of composition and performance, which, 
however, does not prevent his interpret- 
ing Chopin most beautifully and satis- 
factorily. The idea of musie lovers in 
England and America thirty or forty 
years ago was that Chopin was rather 
light, frothy, and superficial. That idea 
happily has completely perished. While 
Pole, wrote almost exclu- 
is now pretty 


Chopin, the 
sively for the piano, it 
thoroughly understood that he was one 
of the great geniuses in the history of 
music, gifted in melody, harmony, and 
rhythm, sometimes gay in manner, but 
often profound in feeling. Perhaps Rach- 
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maninoff plays Chopin well because the 
Russian and the Pole have certain com- 
mon characteristics of the Slavie race 
and tradition in spite of the fact that 
they have often fought in the past and 
are still in an antagonistic mood politi- 
eally. Rachmaninoff is evidently fond of 
Liszt, and at his recent recital in New 
York played two of the compositions of 
that master of the piano. But the four 
numbers of Chopin which he played con- 
firm the growing belief that from the 
point of view of creative genius Liszt’s 
reputation is diminishing while Chopin’s 
is constantly rising. Rachmaninoff is 
likely to leave behind him for future 
generations a worthy name as a com- 
poser. We hope he will allow this ele- 
ment in his musical nature free and 
spontaneous play. One of the most 
beautiful of modern songs, distinctly 
Russian in character, his “O Thou Bil- 
lowy Harvest Field,”’ has in it elements 
of symphonic grasp and power. 


IS IT SAFE TO TEACH 
THE BIBLE? 


AVE the people of the State a 

right to provide through their 

Legislature for the reading of the 
English Bible in exercises of the public 
schools? 

Have they the right to open the sehool 
with religious exercises—prayer, sing- 
ing, and reading of the Bible? 

Have they the right to teach the con- 
tents of the Bible? 


In a comparatively recent case the 
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Supreme Court of the State of Washine- 
ton has decided that under the Consti- 
tution of that State the people possess 
no one of these rights. The school au- 
thorities cannot even examine students 
in Bible study carried on out of school 
and give them credit for a successful 
passing of such examination. 

What is the Bible? 

It is a collection of the history, the 
laws, and the literature of an ancient 
people to whom, more than to any other 
ancient people, we are indebted for some 
of the fundamental elements in our mod- 
ern civilization. 

It contains an account of what is 
probably the first attempt in history to 
put constitutional limits on the powers 
of an absolute monarch; to organize a 
national popular assembly containing 
representatives of the plain people; to 
provide popular, if not universal, suf- 
frage; to guard the state against the 
danger of a landed aristocracy; to make 
the priesthood absolutely dependent on 
the people for their subsistence; to pro- 
vide popular education for the peasant 
class; to create a quasi-federated union 
of independent states united in one 
national organization. To the ancient 
Hebrews we are largely indebted for the 
germs of our political institutions. 

There is not in any literature, ancient 
or modern, a better epitome of moral 
rights and moral duties than the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. To the Hebrews we are largely 
indebted for our moral ideals. 

There is not in any literature a clearer 
expression of religious reverence for a 
God of character as distinguished from 
a God of power than the One Hundred 
and Third Psalm. To the Hebrews we 
are largely indebted for our religious 
ideals. 

There is not in any literature « life 
more worthy of our following or a celia! 
acter more worthy of our reverent ad 
miration than Jesus of Nazareth. Pagan, 
Jew, and Christian unite in tributes to 
him. 

There is no one collection of English 
literature which furnishes the pupil so 
many illustrations of pure and elevated 
English as the King James Version of 
the Bible, none to which references are 
so frequent in all literature since the 
seventeenth century. 

The books of this unique collection 
were written in different epochs by 
authors of different intelrectual ability 
and of widely different temperaments, 
from the moralist to the mystic, but all 
of them inspired by a religious spirit 
that is, a spirit of justice, mercy, revel 
ence, and humility. For this reason the 
collection is rightly classed as religious 
literature. 

Why should the State forbid its youth 
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from becoming acquainted with this an- 
cient literature in the only schools which 
the majority of its youth will ever at- 
tend, the schools established, supported, 
and controlled by the State? An over- 
whelming majority of the States encour- 
age this larger liberty. The few who deny 
it say to their teachers, You may teach 
the Vedic Hymns but not the Hebrew 
Psalms, the Greek myths but not the 
Hebrew stories, the Proverbs of Roche- 
foucauld but not the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, the laws of Justinian but not the 
laws of Moses, the fables of A®sop but 
not the parables of Jesus. Why? Be- 
cause a few ecclesiastics are unwilling 
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that the Bible should be taught as other 
collections of literature are taught and 
a few religious enthusiasts fear that 
their children will be contaminated by 
the public reading in the schools of the 
Book which was an inspiration to 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

It is now proposed to undertake a 
campaign in the State of Washington to 
amend its Constitution so as to give its 
people the same right to free and full 
instruction that is now enjoyed by more 
than three-quarters of the States in the 
Union. If the Christian churches should 
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unite in such a campaign, animated not 
by a desire to glorify the churches or 
even the Bible but to enlarge and enrich 
the education of the youth of Washing- 
ton, and if it should be conducted with- 
out bitterness, it could hardly fail, and 
it would afford those who love the Bible 
and desire to impart its inspiring influ- 
ence to the youth of the State an un- 
equaled opportunity to give to the peo- 
ple of all classes and all opinions an 
understanding of the value, not only of 
the Book, but of the political, moral, and 
religious ideals which are interpreted by 
that Book in sermon, song, and story. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 


THE LIONS IN THE WAY 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 
ARMAMENT CONFERENCE AT -WASHINGTON 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


T the head of the long table sits a 
very short, very spare man. His 
light-brown skin is stretched tight 

over his high cheek-bones. His eyes 
seem to be hiding behind the narrow 
slits of his eyelids. Around his mouth 
and eyes there are the traces of a smile 
that plays, as it were, a counterpoint to 
the sternness of the compressed lips. 
There is something about his face that 
reminds me of the pictures of Leo XIII 
—suggestive of astuteness rather than 
craft, with a hint of sagacious humor. 

Along the sides of the room, some 
seated at the table, others seated behind 
them, and still others standing against 
the wall, are some sixty or seventy-five 
men. From one here, from another 
there, come questions in English. From 
the directness, the coolly undiplomatic 
directness, of these questions even more 
than from the manner of speech, one 
may judge at once that most of these 
questioners are American. Some of the 
men in the room are obviously Japa- 
some, Chinese; but they seldom 
ask a question. Oceasionally a man 
among the questioners betrays by his 
speech the fact that he is English; ocea- 
sionally one speaks who spices his ques- 
tion with a foreign accent. For the most 
part, however, the questioners speak 
after the manner of newspaper men in 
the United States. 

And Admiral Baron Kato, Minister of 
the Japanese Navy and a high naval 
officer (for in Japan only a naval officer 
can be what Americans would call Secre- 
tary of the Navy), with never a sign of 
annoyance or irritation or impatience, 
listens to these questions put to him in 
tongue. It is said that he 
understands English very well. I can 
believe it, for sometimes when the perti- 
nence of the question verges on imperti- 
Nenee (in soundly American fashion) 
the Baron’s sense of humor renews the 
Wrinkles around his eyes and mouth. 


nese; 


a foreign 


When the interpreter, professor of 
Japanese at Stanford University, Califor- 
nia, puts into Japanese the question, with 
evident amusement at the persistence of 
the questioner, the Baron smiles again 
and answers in Japanese. Then the smile, 
transferred to the interpreter, reaches 
the company of men, and occasionally 
breaks into audible laughter. Baron Kato 
is never caught. He seems to enjoy the 
game; and when he leaves shakes the 
hands of those whom he passes. 

Such appears to be the chief spokes- 
man of Japan at the Armament Confer- 
ence. What he says he says in terse 
sailor fashion. And, terse though his 
speech is, even terser is his silence. 

It is Japan’s silence, which Baron 
Kato has known so well how to preserve, 
that has placed Japan before the people 
of this country, and in a measure before 
the peoples of other countries, in the 
position of holding up and apparently 
endangering the decision, to which she 
had agreed, to stop the building of offen- 
sive navies. 

Last week I said that there were no 
goblins to be feared, but that there were 
lions in the way. This is one of them. 
Until Japan’s reluctance to agree specifi- 
eally to stop building battle fleets and 
stop now is removed, there in the way, 
directly in the path of the progress of 
this Conference, that lion will remain. 

Because it is in the foreground, this 
appears to be the biggest lion of them 
all. It has oceasioned the most fears. 
It has led to some discussion (not 
within the Conference, but among some 
of the observers) as to whether it might 
not really stop the progress of the Con- 
ference altogether. It has suggested the 
thought to some timid souls that per- 
haps the best plan was to avoid the lion 
by going around another way. 

Upon examination this particular lion, 
however, proves not to be as big as it 
looks. 


nation 


When Mr. Hughes made his proposal, 
he accompanied it with a definite expla- 
of what stopping now meant. 
Among other things it meant that from 
now on for ten years among the three 
nations engaged in the naval race there 
should be no change in relative naval 
power. This relative naval power is 
what is meant by the term—often used 
in the newspapers nowadays—“ratio.” 
In addition to the fact that battleships 
and battle-cruisers form the real sub- 
stance of offensive navies, there was 
reason in taking the displacement ton- 
nage of such capital ships as a yardstick 
to measure naval strength. Such ton- 
nage is not only a common denominator 
for gun-power, armor, and speed, but it 
is something that can be added and sub- 
tracted. It is a definite and arithmetical, 
as well as a fair, measure of strength. 

By omitting those old battleships 
known as pre-dreadnoughts, which are 
not practically useful in modern naval 
warfare between first-class naval Pow- 
ers, and which Great Britain had already 
discarded, there would be left ships un- 
der construction (whose keels had al- 
ready been laid) and completed and 
commissioned dreadnoughts and super- 
dreadnoughts. These showed a ratio as 
between the United States and Japan of 
100-45. As Japan as well as Britain had 
spent money on material for some battle- 
cruisers which had not been actually 
laid down, these were included. That 
raised the ratio to 100-53. To be fair, 
ships under construction ought not to be 
counted as equal to ships in commission: 
so such ships were counted according 
to the percentage of completion. That 
lowered the ratio to 100-49, The Ameri- 
can experts not only made their own 
estimates of the stage of construction of 
Japanese ships, but also, to be fair, used 
a table of the estimates of the Japanese 
themselves. The ratio was unchanged: 
100-49. Even if the Japanese estimates 
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of both American and Japanese ships 
were taken, the ratio went no higher 
than 100-60; but of course that was no 
fairer than to take the American esti- 
mate of Japanese ships. The fairest 
ratio thus far is therefore 100-49. But 
to give every advantage to the Japanese, 
there were included battleships over 
twenty years old which the Japanese 
wished to include (though these ships 
do not actually contribute to practical 
battle strength). That. made the ratio 
100-55. By every method of calculation 
of actual naval power (power that could 
be used in future warfare) the ratio 
never rose higher (in fact, remained at 
best somewhat less) than 100-60. So 
the American proposal was made to give 
Japan the benefit of every doubt, and it 
was announced that after the naval holi- 
day began, to date from November 11, 
1921, no new ships (built to replace 
those becoming worn out and useless) 
should change the ratio between the 
United States and Japan from this ratio 
of 100-60, the highest of all the esti- 
mates. The figures were examined by 
the experts of all three countries, and 
their accuracy was not questioned. 

Then from Japanese sources came 
statements to the effect that this was 
not high enough. Indeed, the chief 
naval adviser of the Japanese delegation 
proposed that the ratio be made 100-70. 
The only tonnage that could be used to 
support this ratio was that of existing 
super-dreadnoughts. In other words, no 
ships under construction would be 
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counted at all—even the most powerful 
superdreadnoughts that could be com- 
missioned within a year (the last war 
continued for over four years) and sent 
into battle—fifteen in all, on which the 
American people have already spent 
$330,000,000. All these the American 
people—if the naval race is stopped— 
are willing to scrap; but it is inconceiv- 
able that the American people would 


consent to ignore them in estimating 
their country’s naval power. That 
proved obvious. So the argument 


shifted to the point that seventy per cent 
was necessary to Japan for defense. 
That argument, if accepted, meant the 
abandonment of the whole plan to stop 
and stop now. It opened the way for 
endless disputes as to what is necessary 
for defense—disputes based, not on 
facts, but on opinions. It meant the 
repudiation of the very principle of the 
American proposal. Indeed, the argu- 
ment of necessity for defense is the 
argument on which nations have de- 
pended for justifying their part in the 
naval race. Justice to the Japanese dele- 
gation requires it to be stated that not 
once did the authorized spokesmen for 
Japan commit their country to this argu- 
ment. It was clear to them that the 
choice lay between stopping the race and 
continuing it. 

So the lion which looked so large has 
turned out to be very small indeed. 
Japan’s silence has not been due to any 
flaw in the plan for limiting naval arma- 
ments. That plan, in all its essential 
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structure, has stood, as Mr. Balfour said 
it would stand. Nobody is going to re- 
move it in order to avoid the lion of 
Japan’s reluctance to accept it. 

It is not reasonable to believe thai 
Japan wishes to continue the naval race 
which is even now costing her more 
than she can afford, when she can stop 
it without any loss of her present posi- 
tion. It is inconceivable that she wants 
another and more terrible alternative 
for she has not needed the example of 
Germany’s downfall to dispose her tv 
peace. However it may be with her peo 
ple, her representatives are too well ac 
quainted now with the facts to think 
that any compromise on the ratio is pos- 
sible without a violation of the principle 
which they have accepted and which ji 
as advantageous to Japan as to the other 
two countries. 

What, then, has Japan been holding 
out for? 

Some observers have answered that 
she is holding out for a bargain. Per 
haps, they surmise, she is withholding 
her consent until she can extract from 
us a promise not to fortify our posse; 
sions in the western Pacific. I can 
hardly think so, because she must know 
that the United States has never shown 
any disposition to yield its sovereign 
right to build defenses on its own terri 
tory, though it may make clear—thoug!) 
in at least one case, the Canadian fron 
tier, it has made clear—its intention not 
to do so. Perhaps she is seeking some 
quid pro quo in the Far East; or is even 
holding out merely to make her consent 
when given seem the more valuable, and 
therefore to place herself in a better 
bargaining position in future negotia 
tions. 

Such surmises, I think, scarcely take 
fully into consideration Japan’s history 
or her present state of mind. 

When she was ushered into the mod- 
ern world, she found one friend, Amer- 
ica, but many enemies. She was taught 
in the school of fear. She was an apt 
pupil. Under her Western teachers, who 
instructed her in the arts of compulsion, 
she developed a military and naval 
power that has raised her from a state 
of dependency to independence. The art 
that was practiced on her she has prac- 
ticed on others. As a consequence to- 


_day she finds but one other great nation, 


the United States, as economically free 
as herself. As Professor Demangeon, of 
the Sorbonne, in his book “America and 
the Race for World Dominion” declares, 
the heirs of Europe are the United 
States and Japan. Stretching in an are 
like a great breakwater from the Gulf 
of Amur to Formosa Strait her islands 
inclose the waters washing the shores of 
the richest part of undeveloped sia. 
Her people, responding to the impetus of 
modern industry, crave the raw mate- 
rials that can turn to wealth in their 
hands and keep them alive and growing 
on the islands where they prefer to live. 

Meanwhile Japan has been learning 
that the bayonet which has _ brought 
them power has brought them hostility 
too. Japan has found that possession, 
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International 


SOME OF THE CHIEF ACTORS AT THE CONFERENCE 


I’rom left to right: Dr. 
Alfred Sze, China; Arthur J. 
Briand, France; 


Lalfour, 


which may be nine points of the law, is 
sometimes worth nothing even in mate- 
rial reward and less than nothing in 
indispensable friendship and good will. 
And suddenly she is called to this Con- 
ference of Nations by the most powerful 
and richest of them. Was she to be 
shorn of the power she had so labori- 
ously and skillfully developed through 
the years? Was she to be shut ort from 
access to the wealth so near to her 
hand? To many of us any fear on the 
part of Japan may seem groundless; but 
to any one who has even a superficial 
knowledge of Japanese history during 
the past two generations it does not 
seen strange that she should seem at 
least cautious. And when it is remem- 
hered that her Government is still in the 


hands of those who have provided her, 


with her military power, it does not 
seem strange that she should hesitate to 
part with any of that power until she is 
sure that she is getting its equivalent in 
exchange. 

The real lion at this Conference is the 
one that confronts Japan. It stands in 
the way she has marked out for herself 
in her advance upon the riches of Man- 
churia and Siberia. Until that lion is 
renioved Japan will hesitate. 

It is worth while te repeat that the 


fundamental questions at this Arma- 
ment Conference are not questions of 
armament but questions of the Far East. 
They are questions of national policy. 


They are questions concerning nations 
as ighbors. Is Japan going to insist 
upon an attempt to shut out other na- 
tions from access to the lands which her 


islands guard like ramparts from the 
wat of the Pacific? Is America going 
'0 insist that the door at which Japan 
see} to stand as sentinel be open, and 


erica going to back up her insist- 
ence with not only words but deeds? 
Ar e Other nations going to agree to 


Secretary of State Charles E, 
Baron Cartier de Marchienne, 


and Viscount d’Alte, Portugal 


let Japan have a free hand to the north 
provided she allows them to have their 
way in China’s eighteen provinces and 
in Tibet? Or is there going to come 
out of this Conference some better un- 
derstanding by which all the nations, 
including China, shall have a square 
deal, an even chance? 

Even including China. 

Among the lions in the way of this 
Conference not the least is the disor- 
derly feebleness of China herself. Al- 
most every act of aggression by which 
the Western nations, in late years joined 
by Japan, have deprived China of sov- 
ereignty and territorial and administra- 
tive integrity can be explained, if not 
excused. Hongkong, Annam,  extra- 
territoriality, customs duties, railways, 
Weihaiwei, Shantung, post offices, min- 
ing concessions, are merely names for a 
train of complicated problems that can- 
not be considered apart from such other 
problems as are involved in a dense 
population on the edge of famine, a Gov- 
ernment that is not a government, a 
country capable of surviving such a 
catastrophe as the Taiping Rebellion, 
which numbered its dead by millions in 
excess of those of the World War, an 
officialdom built upon what we: should 
call corruption, a recognized system of 
bandits, a despotism that never really 
ruled, an ancient civilization that has 
persisted through unexampled turmoil, 
and a people who through it all have de- 
veloped inventiveness, capacity for recu- 
peration, mercantile integrity, and a 
profound respect for learning. 

An entire article on any one of the 
problems in China or the phases of 
Chinese life could only touch the sur- 
face. All the space at my command 
would not be enough to describe the 
tangle, and no book has succeeded in un- 
raveling it. Perhaps as judicial and 
trustworthy an account of China as can 
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be found in any compact form is in the 
volume entitled “The Development of 
China,” by Kenneth Scott Latourette; 
but even that does not contain enough 
specific information to explain some of 
the issues that are debated here in 
Washington. The fact is that China has 
never been a nation in the sense that the 
United States is a nation. Even when 
there was an Empire and an Emperor, 
the throne was a ceremonial symbol 
rather than a power. The complaint that 
China has been deprived of her sover- 
eignty by the concessions which foreign- 
ers have obtained largely ignores the fact 
that many of these concessions were 
granted because the Chinese merchants 
trusted the foreigners more than their 
own Officials, or that in some cases the 
concessions were really attempts to play 
the foreigners off against each other to 
the advantage, or supposed advantage, of 
the Chinese themselves. 

Now conditions have changed. 
consciousness of unity has 
among the Chinese people. To-day at 
Washington China is represented by 
men educated in the lands of people the 
Chinese used to call barbarians. Koo 
(pronounced Goo) is a. former student 
of Columbia University, and Sze (pro- 
nounced as Americans pronounce the last 
letter of the alphabet) is a former stu- 
dent of Cornell. These men speak better 
English than many Americans or Eng 
lish do, and they think in Western terms. 
Neither these men, however, nor any 
others, can change China in a day—or a 
generation. The delegates from China 
here are received as representatives of 
a Government at Peking; but they, in 
fact, represent a Foreign Office in China 
that is but slightly affected by the per- 
sonnel either at Peking or at the seat of 
the other Chinese Government at Can- 
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1 An article on the Far Mast by Mr. Latourette 
was published in The Outlook for November 16, 
—The Editors. 
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ton. What power have these represen- 
tatives over the internal order of China? 
If the nations say, “We will withdraw 
our railway guards if you supply ade- 
quate Chinese police to protect the rail- 
ways,” what pledge can these men 
make? If the nations say, “We will 
yield our rights, secured by treaty, to 
demand that China limit her tariff rate 
to five per cent provided the obnoxious 
likin taxes [eumulative provincial cus- 
toms like the old French octroi] are 
abolished,” what can these men do to 
bring about a change of mind in the 
rulers of the provinces? It is the chaos 
in China and the feebleness of China 
that make it difficult for other nations, 
even those well disposed to her, to find 
a way out of the tangle. And the na- 
tions are seeking a way out, even for 
their ewn good. They are offering to 
give up some of their leases. It is easy 
enough to doubt their good faith; but it 
is easier to believe in their good sense. 
Chinese and Japanese delegates here 
are engaged in a common discussion of 
Shantung, where Japan has the lease 
that Germany held. Japan has wanted 
to settle this matter with China, but has 
not wanted other nations to become in- 
volved in what she thought concerned 
them alone. China, wary of “direct ne- 
gotiations” with Japan, whose advantage 
is obvious (one of the advantages being 
that under international law it would be 
difficult to find a technical flaw in 
Japan’s rights), wants the matter 
threshed out in public, where it will 
cease to be a merely legal question and 
become a moral issue. By the “good 
offices” of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour 
they have been persuaded to sit down 
together (thus saving Japan’s face) in 
the presence of American and British 
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observers (thus saving China’s face), 
and report the result to the Conference. 
Another of China’s problems is Man- 
churia, and that is Japan’s problem, too 
—in fact, the world’s problem. Man- 
churia is, according to Japan’s chief 
spokesman here—for I heard him say it 
—a part of China; yet Manchuria is an 
essential part of Japan’s strategic de- 
fense, and at the same time is the key 
to the “Open Door.” 

As a lion in the way China is looming 
larger and larger. To transform that 
lion to—what shall I say? a lamb?— 
will take more than one Conference. 
But a beginning has been made. Per- 
haps something like a consortium, with 
China or Chinese representatives as an 
integral part, may be found to be the 
transforming wand. 

And then there is the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. That lion turns up every now 
and then and roars. At first it roared 
very gently. Britain gladly accepted the 
main features of the American naval 
proposal; but when Japan hesitated we 
can believe that Britain suggested to her 
ally that she inquire as to assurances for 
her own security. And now that Man- 
churia is under discussion, Britain as 
Japan’s ally cannot be indifferent to 
Japan’s desire to preserve her privileges 
there. And the existence of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance has set France, or at 
least some of the French, to courting 
America with the offer of something to 
offset it. Perhaps that particular lion 
can be removed by an understanding 
that would bring in all four Powers, 
with China besides. It may inspire cau- 
tion for the time being, but it cannot 
long survive if the nations here really 
get together on other matters. 

Perhaps the biggest lion in the way of 
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the success of this Conference is Ameri- 
ca’s ignorance of the Far East. Over 
Shantung, it is true, Americans, without 
knowing much about it, became aroused; 
but Shantung was the symbol of the 
under dog, and America was guided less 
by her understanding than by her syim- 
pathy. Now America is stirred by tliis 
Conference, but almost wholly by its 
proposal to dramatize peace by scrapping 
battleships; very little, I think, by ihe 
attempt to build up peace by reaching a 
common understanding and finding a 
way to justice. 

The other day I was talking over some 
of these questions of the Far East with an 
admiral of the United States Navy. We 
agreed that America would never makea 
pledge by treaty to go to war to enforce 
a policy in China, and that even if she 
did a war would not necessarily settle it. 

“What can settle it?” I asked. 

“There’s only one thing,” he an- 
swered; “moral force.” 

Is America going to be sufficiently in- 
terested to bring to bear the moral force 
of its public opinion upon such distant 
points as Manchuria and Siberia? If it 
is, the success of this Conference is as- 
sured in advance. If America is wise, 
she will not stand in the way of Japan’s 
resolve to retain her strategic defenses 
in Manchuria, such as Korea and the 
Liaotung Peninsula, and retain unim- 
paired the natural advantage she has in 
being at the seagate of the rich terri- 
tories of Manchuria and Siberia; but if 
America is informed she will keep ready 
to mobilize her public opinion against 
the credit of any nation which will ven- 
ture to risk the future peace of the 
world by undertaking to make the re- 
sources of these lands its own monopoly. 


Washington, D. C., December 5, 1921. 


A NEW PHASE IN FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


BY PIERRE DE LANUX 


FORMER MEMBER OF THE FRENCH HIGH COMMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES 


HE American public does not yet 

realize that a profound transfor- 

mation is affecting the economic 
relations of France and Germany. 

It has not happened suddenly, nor is 
it a result of the personal policy of 
this or that statesman. Statesmen of 
to-day, especially European statesmen, 
have their moves dictated by circum- 
stances and imposed by anonymous con- 
ditions. A very narrow margin is left 
for initiative. The recent agreement of 
Wiesbaden, which starts a new era in 
the problem of German reparations, was 
a necessary consequence of the general 
economic situation. And it is worth 
noticing that the negotiators were not 
ordinary diplomats. Both M. Loucheur 
and Herr Walter Rathenau have the 
reputation of ‘being practieall and sue- 
cessful business men; so the practical, 


matter-of-fact nature of the agreement 
is guaranteed. The problem of repara- 
tions is slowly being shifted from the 
diplomatic, military, and financial 
ground, on which it was forced to stand 
for the two years after the signing of 
the Peace, to that of normal interna- 
tional business and trade. 

The year 1920 saw the failure of 
purely financial methods in providing 
the means for collecting the German in- 
demnity. The situation was the follow- 
ing: On one side France painfully re- 
building her liberated provinces. Out of 
4,500,000 acres which had been devas- 
tated, 4,000,000 were given back to cul- 
tivation; 3,200 towns or villages were 
reoccupied by their inhabitants; eighty 
per cent of the destroyed factories were 
rebuilt. And for this work of recon- 
struction France paid through Govern- 


ment loans mostly subscribed to by the 
French public. On the other side, Ger- 
many’s factories were intact, her indus- 
trial efficiency was unimpaired, but from 
her no serious payments could be ob- 
tained. Both countries were suffering 
from a tense political strain as a conse 
quence of this abnormal situation. Ger- 
many’s financial instability, together 
with her economic prosperity and easy 
recovery from war, was a curious para- 
dox. 

In January, 1921, at Brussels, there 
was a first outlining of some reparations 
in kind to be substituted for the hy- 
pothetical payments hitherto expected. 
The German Minister von Simons and 
the Fehrenbach Cabinet did not give 
this scheme a chance to materialize. 
Political relations became tense, an ulti- 
matum was sent, and economic sane- 
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M. LOUCHEUR 


tions were threatened (occupation of the 
Ruhr, taxations of German exports, 
etc.). F 

The German opposition gave way. As 
soon as the new Wirth Cabinet showed 
some signs of good will the sanctions 
were abandoned. This marked a rever- 
sal of French policy. The two nations 
soon heard with relief that conversations 
were in progress between Rathenau and 
Loucheur, Minister of the liberated 
regions. The outcome of these conver- 
sations was the Wiesbaden agreement, 
signed October 7, 1921, which is for 
Franco-German relations the most im- 
portant step accomplished since the 
Versailles Treaty. 

What-are the terms of the Wiesbaden 
agreement? 

First, there is a settlement of the 
various difficulties concerning restitu- 
tions, the delivering of coal, etce., diffi- 
culties which had been dragging since 
the signing of the Peace. The air being 
cleared for further agreement, the fol- 
lowing system was adopted: 

On the French side there will be an 
organization grouping all the creditors 
(such as individuals, associations, towns, 


whose property had been destroyed, 
ete.). This association is called F in 
the text. On the German side an office 
called A is created. The French or- 


ganization, F, can hereafter order from 
the German office, A, the material 
needed up to the value of seven billion 
gold marks. Office A has the orders 
filled by German producers, at the prices 
of the French market taken as a stand- 
ard basis. Office A opens to F a credit 
of seven billion gold marks, to last until 
1936. In order not to delay reconstruc- 
tion, the German goods are to be deliv- 
ered before May, 1926. 

The German producer is paid by 
office A, and each payment counts in 
deduction of the German debt to France. 

This agreement initiates a form of co- 
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operation between French needs and 
German needs, between recovering 
France and working Germany. In his 
recent speech at Baltimore, M. Casenave, 
chief economic adviser of the French 
delegation in Washington, said of the 
Wiesbaden agreement that it was the 
best answer to those who pretend that 
France is trying to ruin Germany. A 
creditor, if he is not utterly an imbecile, 
does not try to ruin his debtor. “France 
knows that all future hope of collecting 
the German debt lies in the commercial 
rehabilitation of Germany. Everything 
tending to that result will be favorably 
looked upon by France, since it will help 
ultimately in rebuilding her own ruins.” 

What are the political consequences of 
the Wiesbaden agreement? 

To France and to Germany it means 
a relaxation from that attitude of un- 
compromising hostility and _ distrust 
adopted by both nations ever since the 
armistice. An attitude easily explain- 
able for many reasons, but which was 
utterly ruinous for both parties, and 
hopeless for the future stabilization of 
Europe. 

To the world at large, and to America 
in particular, this means a serious alle- 
viation of the war danger in one of its 
most threatening forms. It means that 
France is deliberately sheathing the 
sword, and is better prepared to meet 
the Anglo-Saxon nations on common 
ground. She was in a position too dif- 
ferent from that of England and Amer- 
ica. Her risks were out of proportion 
with theirs, and her political isolation 
imposed upon her an almost impossible 
task of self-protection, military and 
economic. To-day, provided that Ger- 
many keeps true to the Wiesbaden pol- 
icy, France, Germany, and the Anglo- 
Saxon countries have to face no imme- 
diate menace of political conflict, and at 
least they can co-operate in a permanent 
fashion for the economic reorganization 
of the world—our next task. 

A British radical paper probably 
meant to be disagreeable to the French 
Marshal when it said that the Wiesbaden 
agreement was “the end of the Foch 
era.” The remark is worth noticing— 
and Ferdinand Foch does not object. 

The next question that arises is, What 
are we to expect from Germany? Be- 
cause, if the Wiesbaden policy means 
only a temporary compromise, and if 
irreconcilable or simply non-co-operative 
factions gain control in Berlin, the whole 
peaceful scheme goes to pieces, the old 
sanctions reappear, and the world’s quiet 
is again disturbed. If the Wiesbaden 
policy is to be lasting, we face unlimited 
possibilities of betterment. Even finan- 
cial fluctuations or accidents, which 
some observers see imminent, would not 
be so destructive as they appear, because 
purely financial values are conventional, 
while economics rest upon tangible reali- 
ties. 

There are now, as far as reparations 
are concerned, two schools in Germany. 
Walter Rathenau, with the loyal support 
of most of the German people, wants a 
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speedy fulfillment of all obligations and 
an intense effort to bring the German 
nation back to its normal place in world 
industry and trade. We hear that 
Rathenau is in London, which means 
that English support is being enlisted 
for the Wiesbaden policy—and English 
criticism for a separate French policy 
is eventually to be deprived of its foun- 
dation. On the other hand, some big 
interests (Hugo Stinnes, for instance) 
which correspond in the economic field 
of to-day to the interests of the Junkers 
in the social and political field of yester- 
day try to evade obligations by every 
means, try to invest German wealth 
abroad, and try to resist whatever con- 
structive steps are taken by the far- 
seeing or less selfish elements of the 
German nation. It is a question of who 
will be in control. 

Germany will obey its rulers. Apart 
from the German temperament, which is 
ready to submit to strong leadership, 
there is another reason—under the Ger- 
man republican régime millions of peo- 
ple have become office-holders of the 
state. The railways, the official employ- 
ment bureaus, have thousands of new 
employees. Their pay has been enor- 
mously raised. Taxation is compara- 
tively light. To-day one German out of 
seven is in the service of the Govern- 
ment. The causes for this are probably 
the intention to evade financial obliga- 
tions to the Allies, to reinforce the cen- 
tral authority, to cope with the social 
dangers of unemployment. As a result, 
any policy adopted by the rulers in Ber- 
lin is likely to be followed. 

It rests with the Germany of 1922— 
and also largely with those who are in 
a position to talk to her from abroad 
and advise her—to choose between the 
“nationalist” path of blind resistance, 
the hope of “fishing in troubled waters,” 
and the straight path of national re- 
habilitation, which lies open. 

















SERVICE AND GRATITUDE 
DR. LORENZ, THE 
FAMOUS VIENNA 
SURGEON, 
EXAMINING A 
YOUNG PATIENT 1h 
IN NEW YORK ie 
CITY Mc 
Dr. Lorenz has for yeai ee 
been one of the most fa imy 
mous orthopedic physi rec 


cians in the world. Hi 
has come to America to 
help American children as 
a way of testifying his 
gratitude for America 

aid to starving Vienna 
children since the war, 
and also for the purpos+ 
of raising funds to help 
the children of his city, 
who are «till in sore need 
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DISABLED 
SERVICE MEN 
HELI’? THE 
AMERICAN 
RED CROSS 


These men are at work 
in a gift shop which they 
have opened to make 
and sell articles which 
they have designed and 
painted, the proceeds of 
the sales going to the 
\merican Red Cross 
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ITALY’S 
UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 
LAID TO REST 


The scene is before the 
vast Victor Emmanuel 
Monument in Rome dur- 
ing the funeral of Italy's 
Unknown Soldier. This 
imposing monument has 
recently been completed 
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A NOTEWORTHY 
EXHIBIT AT 
THE RECENT 
ATR SHOW 
IN PARIS 


Here is the new twenty- 
passenger Blériot biplane, 
as seen in the exhibition 
in Paris in the Grand 
Palais, Four engines 
drive the machine—which 
is equipped ‘‘de luxe’— 
at a speed of 200 kilo- 
meters an hour. The en- 
vines are in separate 
compartments, so that 
eabin passengers are 
spared all of the odor 
and much of the noise 
and vibration 
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WHEN FATHERS GO TO SCHOOL 


INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE 


RECEIVED an invitation, a short 

time ago, to address the Fathers’ 

Association of the Frankford High 
School of Philadelphia. I had heard 
something about this organization from 
one of its founders, but he had been so 
modestly conservative that I had paid 
little attention to what he told me. My 
surprise can be imagined when I arrived 
to deliver my speech to the fifteen hun- 
dred odd members of the organizations. 
I found the huge auditorium of this 
modern high school jammed to the 
rafters. The audience was composed of 
bankers, manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, men representing every 
craftsmanship, both organized and un- 
organized, and workmen who were never 
fortunate enough to have mastered a 
craft or trade. Here was the melting- 
pot of that community. Every element 
composing its society was represented— 
employer and employee, and those who 
prosper from the earnings and profit of 
the latter. 

The good fellowship displayed was re- 
markable. For three and a half hours 
this large audience became boys again. 
They were going to school. Class feel- 
ing.was entirely forgotten. The banker 
sat alongside and joked with the laborer. 
He asked him about his children. They 
were brothers for the time being. It 
a lodge composed of a certain 
class. It wasn’t a club requiring a cer- 
tain financial status. It was a big com- 
munity, get-together gathering; a gath- 
ering’ fostering a spirit—the spirit that 
builds republics, that builds nations, the 
spirit of pulling together. 

When I delivered my speech on the 
labor problem, I was dumfounded. I 
knew that the position of the audience 
necessitated some one being hurt; yet 
they applauded—those who disagreed 
with me as well as those who agreed. 
Immediately I caught the spirit. Here 
was something I hadn’t seen before. I 
knew that something had broken down 
the bars of class feeling. They simply 
didn’t have it, and yet, to my right, sat 
a group of men unmistakably of the 
banker’s type. 

When I left the platform, IT inquired 
about the different men sitting through 
the audience. Most of the names were 
familiar. They were men prominent in 
financial and business life of that see- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

The Frankford High School team had 
won a football match with Germantown 
that afternoon. The boys were brought 
in on the platform and introduced to 
the audienee amid college yells from the 
gallery and a floor ovation that nearly 
took off the roof. T noted, however, that 
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the bankers and business men had 
dropped all bars of convention. They 
were on their feet outdoing the youthful 
college rooter. 

When ithe noise subsided and the 
young footballers left the platform, I 
noticed an old man in a threadbare suit, 
standing near the door. His eyes were 
filled with tears. I talked with him for 
a moment, and noticed that his gaze 
rested on a very portly looking gentle- 
man sitting in the second row to the 
right. During the conversation I had 
with him, which was short, he blurted 
out: “That fellow over there is my boss. 
I’ve been working for him many years, 
although I’ve never met him personally. 
I have always figured he was a kind of 
cold-blooded animal, but did you see him 
stand on his feet, yelling his head off at 
my boy? He must have a pretty good 
heart in the middle, after all. Don’t it 
beat all that we never know these fel- 
lows until we see them at close range, 
and isn’t it a great thing that we can 
have an organization like this where we 
can see them—see them as they really 
are?” We glanced again at the manu- 
facturer. He was a big man, well tai- 
lored, hair snow white. His face had 
lost the color of youth, but his eyes 
shone like two bright coals of fire. He 
was animatealy talking to a little group 
around him; I would imagine discussing 
the merits of the football team that had 
just left the platform. The old man had 
become young again. 

Sitting just to the right of the manu- 
facturer was a carpenter—so the thread- 
bare man told me—but so far as appear- 
ances were concerned the manufacturer 
appeared to be as glad to talk to him as 
he would be to address the President of 
the United States. 

The get-together spirit was not limited 
to the gentleman on my right. Through- 
out the entire audience there was not a 
sour face, nor did any one have the 
slightest appearance of feeling that he 
was in company he didn’t belong in. 
They had met on common ground—these 
builders of a great community. 

The one thing that economists have 
been talking about, that reams and 
reams of magazine space have been used 
up on, that college professors and poli- 
ticians and statesmen and business men 
have been trading for and talking about, 
was actually happening before my eyes 
in the Frankford High School audi- 
torium. As I sat there speechless my 
monitor stepped up and said, “What’s on 
your mind?” T answered: “This is the 
biggest thing T have seen in this coun- 
try. You have the meat of the cocoanut 
You have what all these 
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would-be savers of America have been 
raving about for several years.” ‘“We!ll,” 
he replied, slowly, “I think you're right; 
but that isn’t the way we feel about it. 
We simply think that this is the fathers 
going to school again, and, with the 
monthly attendance we have here, they 
have simply gone back—for the time be- 
ing at least. They have forgotten the 
present and are living in the past, and 
yet solidly building for the future.” He 
then told me a short story of how the 
organization originated. 

In 1912 the organization was formed 
by the father of one of the children go- 
ing to the school, with the humble begin- 
ning of but thirteen men, the object of 
this organization being to purchase ath- 
letic supplies for the boys, which the 
school itself did not furnish. The mem- 
bership of the school was limited only to 
fathers of children attending. 

This organization has been successful 
in bringing about the erection of the 
present school, which is a creditable 
monument to the builders of that com- 
munity. 

At each meeting, and there have been 
over eighty meetings since its inception, 
collections are made and supplies pur- 
chased for the school boys and girls. They 
have one of the largest and finest gym- 
nasiums of any school in the country. 
Through the efforts of the association 
they have ample playgrounds. This was 
the object of the original founders of 
this organization. Possibly they never 
had a thought as to the bigger develop- 
ment that would take place when these 
men came together. I do not imagine 
that the founders ever dreamed that the 
day would arrive when the fathers of 
all children going to that school would 
finally belong to the club, whether they 
were bankers, business men, or street 
Sweepers; and so here, without ostenta- 
tion, without newspaper display, without 
the aid of “high finance,” a great move- 
ment was started that has been so emi- 
nently successful that scores of inquiries 
are coming in from all parts of the coun- 
try asking for information that would 
be helpful in organizing movements of 
this kind elsewhere. 

The remarkable part is that the aver 
age organization or society guaranteeing 
the public safety from the evil influences 
that are lurking in the various parts of 
the country generally have a letterhead 
committee composed of about two-tiirds 
of the great financiers, statesmen, and 
professors of the country, which is prob- 
ably one of the reasons they never per- 
manently succeed—a case of too many 
cooks. But here in’ Philadelphia noe 
great name was on the list, but those 
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who had begun the movement cheerfully 
cave their time, their careful attention; 
and suecess crowned their efforts be- 
cause they didn’t “leave it to George.” 
An organization of this kind in every 
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city of the United States would do more 
io promote understanding and good fel 
lowship between the employer and eri- 
ployee, the banker and the baker, than 
all the laws that can be passed by Con- 
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gress or all the books ever written by 
economists or experts: 

The Fathers’ Assoeiation is on the 
right track. It is truly an organization 
where fathers go to school. 


A RENDERING TO CAESAR 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


N accident in the hunting-field had 
blighted the joys of our Christ- 
mas season; all our roseate pros- 

pects of a happy two weeks of plantation 
festivity were suddenly dimmed. One of 
our party had been accidentally shot; 
and his wound was of such a nature that 
even ‘the most optimistic of us consid- 
his condition most critical. Our 
distance from a doctor intensified the 
gravity of the situation. We were forty- 
two miles from Charleston, we were fif- 
teen miles from Georgetown, and to 
reach the latter there were three rivers 
in flood to be crossed and a tortuous 
creek across the delta to be traversed— 
not to mention the long pineland miles 
to be traveled. But we had to have a 
doctor that night. We had no car, and 


ered 


the horses were wearied from much 
hunting. What was to be done? All of 


us were ready with suggestions; ail of 
us were ready to walk to either city, and 
to swim, if necessary, the rivers cutting 
us off from the nearer one. But it was 
really Joe Vandross who decided the 
matter for us. 

“If you will write down what you 
must have for the medicine,” said Joe, a 
Negro whose work for half the year was 
lumbering in the deep cypress swamp 
northward from us, and for the other 
half doing carpenter’s work about the 
plantation, “I will get it, and get back 
before morning.” 

Well I remember that afternoon. A 
storm was making in from the sea, the 
wind was blowing up for night, and a 
cold rain had set in. Under such con- 
ditions to paddle a canoe in falling twi- 
light aeross two wild rivers and to 
count, somehow, on getting across the 
third after fourteen miles of lonely pine- 
lands had been traversed was no simple 
undertaking. Yet you would lose the 
significance of Joe’s offer unless you 
could see Joe’s canoe. Meaning no ir- 
reverence, I should call it “the ancient 
of days.” Long ago it had stood upright 
ina monstrous swamp; that was when 
it was in the shaft of a huge cypress. 
Then Joe had come along, felled the tree, 
blocked out a section, floated it home, 
hauled it up on rests, and had hewn out 


a canoe. But now it was sadly water- 
logged Mud had accumulated in it; 
and in this grasses were growing. It is 


ho exaggeration for me to say that dur- 
ing the summer I have seen flowers 
blooniing in Joe’s canoe. Moreover, the 
hard heart of the tree, that had once 
been clearly discernible in the bow of 
the canoe like a big bunghole stopper, 


had been knocked out. The hole Joe had 
plugged with red clay. One side of the 
-anoe had a melancholy list or sag; and 
for this reason her owner always, in 
paddling her, sat with a careful list to 
the other side. Such was the craft that 
was offered to save us in our crisis. 

Yet, while others appeared skeptical, I 
at once accepted Joe’s offer. I knew it 
was our only chance. Why did I know 
it? I was certain of it because for more 
than thirty years I had known Joe Van- 
dross to be a man of his word. Poor 
indeed were the means that he could 
afford to help him accomplish his ends; 
but I had long since come to know that 
when this Negro offered, in his quiet and 
simple manner, to accomplish some- 
thing, the work was as good as done. 

Of course several of us offered to go 
to the city with him. But he said, “I 
could go faster by myself.” I thought 
of Kipling’s “He travels the fastest who 
travels alone.” 

I went down to the river to see Joe 
off. With the greatest care he tucked 
the note concerning the medicine into 
his bosom. Then, pulling down his bat- 
tered cap to shield his face from the 
keen rain, he settled himself warily in 
his canoe, waved to me, and was gone 
down the darkening and treacherous 
river. 

I will not say more than this: Before 
daybreak next morning Joe Vandross 
was back; and he had with him a doc- 
tor and all the medicines we needed. 
And this should be added: The wounded 
man recovered. You may judge for 
yourself who saved him. 

This incident will, I trust, illustrate 
the truth of the fact that the Negro has 
the virtue to do a difficult thing, some- 
times an apparently impossible thing, 
with ease and quietness. And from my 
observation of the Negro, with whom I 
have been familiar since boyhood, I am 
willing to say that this virtue is a racial 
trait. Perhaps it is not adequately de- 
veloped. Perhaps it is often dormant. 
3ut I sense its presence. I have seen it 
manifested scores of times. And I be- 
lieve in rendering Cesar his due. 

To make the matter more clear I shall 
briefly recount two other instances of 
what I mean. The first concerns a 
sturgeon fisherman who was caught in a 
storm off the mouth of the Santee. Now 
if any one wishes to be drowned quickly 
he could hardly choose for that purpose 
a more perfect place than this. Here 
are stormy tide-rips from the affluent 
mouths of two rivers; here are ruptured 


wild currents that no man can under- 
stand; here are shoals over which the 
Atlantie’s waves frolic in sinister giant 
play. Here are white sharks, too, that 
respect not the person of man. And it 
was here that Mannie Alston’s boat 
foundered. 

The craft went down two miles off- 
shore. Alston and three other Negroes 
were in it. Two of these could not 
swim, and were drowned with the sink- 
ing of their craft. The third Negro 
could swim a little. Alston was a superb 
swimmer; moreover, he had that quality 
that I have described in Joe—he could 
see a distant goal, could undertake a 
difficult thing, and could earry it 
through. These two men had one oar: 
and on this Alston’s comrade floated and 
swam. Alston swam beside him, en- 
couraging him all the while, pointing to 
the dark line of cedars to northward 
that meant the shore and safety. In this 
manner they traversed a mile; and now 
the strong swimmer began to feel his 
strength beginning to leave him. It 
was then that the shark came. 

I was not there, and I do not like to 
hazard details which I did not observe; 
but this one thing I know: Alston man- 
aged to fight off that shark, a mile from 
shore, in waters such as I have de- 
scribed; and he brought his comrade 
safely to the beach. I am sure that 
every reader can visualize this scene; 
and he can hardly escape the conclusion 
that it took a man of singularly high 
character to accomplish this thing. For, 
after all, I consider it an accomplish- 
ment of character. Vice has no positive 
strength; but the range of the power of 
virtue is boundless. 

And here is the other example. 

“But do you think you can get it done, 
Prince?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“And you can get all of them over the 
river?” 

“Yea, Cap'n.” 

“All right, then; I know they’re safe.” 

It was a rice planter, down with ma- 
laria, who was talking, and he was 
speaking to one of his trusted Negro 
hands. This particular man is a hunter, 
a fisherman, a teamster, a boatman, a 
plowman, a master of mules; and I con- 
sider this last a most marvelous accom- 
plishment, for to me the mule’s nature 
remains as yet so enigmatic as to make 
me wish the Delphie Oracle were still 
functioning. In the conversation de- 
seribed the planter was asking Prince 
whether, now that a sudden great flood 
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had swept down the river, he could man- we 
age to get to the mainland from a wild ex 
island of the delta all the plantation th 
stock; and this stock consisted of cattle hil 
almost as wild as African buffaloes, hoxs he 
which were so far from tame as to be ‘ tol 
inspired to leap canals fifteen feet wide / of 
on the approach of a man, and lesser eff 
creatures like sheep and goats. All fri 
these had been caught by the flood; and th 
most of them were likely to be drowned, Pr 
or else drifted to some distant planta- the 
tion, from which recovery of them migiit a f 
be doubtful. 3ut all was not lost. I 
Prince had said he would attend to the me 
matter. ple 

It happens that I was an observer of a 
this rescue, and I am therefore positive fra 
of the details. In fact, I went with los 
Prince; but there was little that I did. she 
Ile began by saying that he would take I 
the sheep first, as they had the least Ga 
sense, and the goats last, as they would vit 
climb on stumps above the freshet tide. obs 
This opinion proved to be true. The ] 
sheep we found pitifully bleating in a rey 
flooded headland of marsh. Prince, aS 
speaking to them in a tone which ani- am: 
mals understand and obey, told them to ‘ 
go on home across the river, and he sup- dre 
plemented his order with the pushing of you 
two old rams out into the current. ‘The ‘“ 
flock followed, and they crossed the river sai 
in safety. After that we passed goats 7 
perched, their four feet drawn .closely me 
under them, on stumps over the hurry- Oft 
ing tide. We went on afier the hogs, doe 
for these, Prince declared, would swim alw 
farthest, and were likely to scatter more me 
quickly than the cattle. From cane- lon 
brake to hummock, from hummock to .- us 
pine ridges that were fast being sub- les; 
merged, from pine ridges to the gloomy I k 
flooded depths of moldering haunted Wh 
swamps, indefatigably we pursued our thi 
game. I say “game,” for all these crea- ret 
tures, because of their wild free range tow 
and because the primal terror of the tha 
flood was upon them, were essentially obs 
fugitive. Indeed, many of them were att 
worse than wild; they were frantic. To thi 
herd them, to turn them homeward, to this 
persuade them to leave their narrow ref 
ledges of footing, to impart to them a ine 
sense of safety—all these things Prince may 
did. It is true that we found the great nat 
herd bull recalcitrant; but while he was But 
swimming, heading manfully out to sea, fow 
we paddled up to him, and Prince asked tak 
me to manage the boat while he did dee 
something. Lying in the boat, he plu 
reached out over the gunwale, eaught froy 
the bull by the ear, and over the side of upO 
the boat he “chastised him with the bel 

| valor of his tongue.” He talked about rati 
home; he cajoled him; he called him by any 
pet names that he had used to him in phil 
| that great creature’s calfhood.  Tlius, pea 
| and only thus, we turned him. We could they 
not do it by physical strength. Put it pen: 
was done; and when the leader was are 
turned across the river all the cxttle | 
| followed in his wake. Ch; 
On the same principle Prince directed oft 
IN THE FLOODED DEPTHS OF A SOUTHERN CYPRESS SWAMP all the stock. It seemed to me thai he inet 
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was talking to each one individually— 
explaining the situation and showing 
the way to safety. Of immense help to 
him were the peculiar names by which 
he called each frightened creature. His 
tones were kindly and calm, and the use 
of these familiar names at once had the 
effect of steadying the nerves of the 
frightened things. Some of the young 
things we took into the boat; and these 
Prince carefully admonished concerning 
ithe proper behavior for them to show in 
a frail craft tossing on flood waters. But 
I must not go further into detail. I 
merely add that the trust of the rice 
planter in the Negro was justified. Not 
a head of all that scattered, alarmed, 
frantic, fugitive collection of stock was 
lost. Prince brought them safely to 
shore on the plantation mainland. Now 
I elaim that this proves that General 
Garcia was not the only man to whom a 
vital message was carried through all 
obstacles. 

I] was present when Prince made his 


report. His simplicity was as touching 
as it was genuine. The planter was all 
anxiety. 


“Well?” he asked. “How many were 
drowned? How many got away from 
you?” 

“I done bring them all home,” Prince 
said. “They is to the barnyard.” 

This quiet simplicity which I have 
mentioned is a trait of Negro character. 
Often he goes unthanked for what he 
does, sometimes he goes unpaid. Nearly 
always he is not given that specious pay- 
ment in praise for which many of us 
long, and on whose soft fruit many of 
us are fed. Praise and power are tire- 
less corrupters of mankind. The Negro, 
I know, is as yet unspoiled by either. 
When, therefore, he does a_ difficult 
thing, he expects little or nothing in 
return. Indeed,. his whole attitude 
toward life is one of acceptance rather 
than of expectancy or of revolt. Some 
observers, recognizing this trait, have 
attributed it to low intelligence; but I 
think it is different. I do not say that 
this ealm philosophy is the result of 
reflection; but it is none the less genu- 
ine and strong, whatever its source. I 
may say that it is a part of the Negro’s 
nature to accept life. The great John 
urroughs, after a long life of the pro- 
foundest thought and the most pains- 
taking searching after the Truth, finally 
decided to accept the Universe. I know 
plantation Negroes who accept it almost 
from birth. Far be it from me to reflect 
upon Burroughs; no man has for that 
beloved naturalist a more honest admi- 
ration and appreciation than I; but I 
ant merely mentioning him as a type of 
Philosophie mind which comes to its 
peace by mental processes. JI think 
there are, perhaps, humbler byways to 
Peace; and to the Negro many of these 
are familiar. 

his acceptance by the Negro of the 
changes and chances of mortal life has 
Oltcn been illustrated to me; and a few 
instances I shall give. They show, I 
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think, a clear depth of understanding 
and of feeling that is not commonly at- 
tributed to the Negro. Whether I am 
wrong in attributing to him these quali- 
ties I cannot, of course, be positive; I 
am merely giving my _ convictions, 
formed after almost a lifetime of obser- 
vation—not, I trust, without at least 
some sensibility. 

There used to be a Negro on our place 
by the name of Ogechee. He was always 
a cheerful and willing workman, and I 
found that he excelled in paddling a 
canoe after wild ducks. He was not 
only a good boatman, but he had that 
one indispensable quality necessary to a 
hunter: he possessed a genuine game 
sense. He knew how to find game; he 
knew how to stalk it. And many a day 
he and I spent together in the tortuous 
lonely creeks of the Santee delta, taking 
toll of the myriad wild fowl that swarm 
into those placid hidden waters in the 
winter. One summer I noticed that my 
paddler had acquired a hacking cough, 
but he appeared to be otherwise in nor- 
mal health. I went away for several 
months; and on my return—it then be- 
ing autumn—I sent for Ogechee to have 
a talk with him about our future hunt- 
ing plans. 

He came to see me, and I noticed that 
he was not the same man. But I tried 
to take up our hunting comradeship just 
where we had left it. He, however, 
knew that my hope and his was a vain 
thing. 

“Cap’n,” he said, “I mustn’t paddle 
you no mo’. You see, my coughing 
would scare the duck. You couldn’t get 
up to them like we used to get up to 
them.” 

These were simple yet fateful words. 
They told the whole story. And Ogechee 
knew exactly what they signified. He 
was telling me that he had not long to 
live; and, instead of bewailing his fate, 
he apologized because my sport was 
likely to suffer! He made no complaint; 
he asked no questions. He quietly ac- 
cepted his fate; and to his last moment 
he was the most patient and resigned of 
men. I am not unread in the old lore 
concerning martyrs, and I think this 
humble Negro’s spirit may well claim 
high fellowship with theirs. 

One day at dusk, as I alighted from 
my buggy to open the gate of the planta- 
tion, I saw a huddled form beside the 
road. Going over to it, I discovered it 
to be an old Negro who lived on a de- 
serted plantation adjacent to ours. For 
years we had managed to keep him in 
the necessities of life. He had been on 
his way over to see me, and had fallen 
in an attack of sickness. I soon revived 
him; but I discovered that he came back 
to life reluctantly. What he said im- 
pressed me remarkably. 

“IT asked God to take me,” he said; 
“but he wouldn’t take me this time. Yet 
I know that my God is good enough to 
do anything I ask him to do. He will 
take me in his time.” 

Here, then, was a Negro whose faith 
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was such that he knew God would fulfill 
his wish to die. And the calmness with 
which he accepted his sickness, his fall- 
ing, his apparent going, and his unwill- 
ing return—all these things together 
showed a spirit which dwells not in this 
race or that, which abides not in one 
condition or another; but which chooses 
for its habitation the human heart. 
There it “sets up its everlasting rest.” 
And whenever I sense its presence the 
least I can do is to make spiritual obei- 
sance to it. 

It is often remarked that gratitude is 
perhaps the rarest human virtue—in- 
deed, that it is of so infrequent occur- 
rence that we have no right to expect it. 
I think it is oftener felt than expressed. 
However it may be, I have found the 
Negro grateful, and manifesting his 
gratitude hy a certain type of loyalty 
which has been very appealing. Perhaps 
this kind of thing will happen: I shall 
be at home, and a Negro living twenty 
miles away will hear of it. He is one 
who has known me many years. One 
day during my visit he puts in an ap- 
pearance. 

“I just step down to see you again,” 
he will explain, meaning that he has 
walked twenty miles to set eyes on me 
again. For an hour we have a talk of 
the old days; then he sets out on his 
long and lonely walk again. Perhaps I 
ean do nothing for him; but his know- 
ing this makes no difference. He wants 
to see me. In the old times I did him 
a favor, and he has never forgotten it. 
I call this gratitude. And in thinking 
of the matter I have concluded that the 
Negro is loyal in friendship because he 
does not have those sudden rises to 
fame and power which make some of us 
forget our less significant friendships of 
the past. However it may be, he remem- 
bers; and he often remembers with gifts. 
That these are of slight value does not 
affect their worth. I have often been 
favored with a bag of walnuts, a 
chicken, a pack of peanuts, a few eggs, 
and the like. The Negro is willing to 
give what he has. Who is there who 
can do more? 

That I have merely mentioned several 
of the Negro’s virtues in this brief arti- 
cle is apparent; this is not meant to be 
an exhaustive study. But these quali- 
ties I have myself seen exemplified so 
many times that I have concluded that 
they deserve more recognition than they 
have heretofore enjoyed. And the im- 
portance of acknowledging them is vital; 
for only by a just appraisal of our neigh- 
bors can we come to live with them upon 
terms which have the broad and sane 
basis of mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation. I know that the Negro has 
flaws in his character; but I have ye’ 
to see the human being without spot o 
blemish. In describing a few of his vir- 
tues I have not meant to establish the 
fact that he has no faults. I simply 
have wished to render to Cwsar some 
of the things which indubitably are 
Cwsar’s. 








AMERICANIZATION GOES HOME 


LADY with a black satchel was 

taking her way carefully through 

a street without sidewalks. 

Suddenly a little girl sang out, “Teacher 
has come!” 

Shortly there gathered around the 
kitchen table in one of the houses Mrs. 
Hornyak, Mrs. Toth, Mrs. Kovich, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Ungar, and Mrs. Howrie, 
all neighbors. Also in the next room 
were various and sundry little Kovichs, 
Ungars, and Toths. 

The hour for the English lesson was 
at hand. 

This is Akron, where the Americani- 
zation classes of the public school sys- 
tem have been extended into the homes 
for the sake of the mothers and house- 
keepers. During the first week of 
March between five and six hundred 
foreign-born women left their washings 
and their bakings, gathered up their 
progeny, and went to a neighbor’s house 
for class. Can you visualize one of 
these meetings? 

The kitchen, one room in a three- 
roomed house, is extremely clean with 
its ecurtainless, shining windows. The 
table sports a new red cloth and the 


stove is shiny black. Mrs. Toth and 
Mrs. Hornyak and all the rest have 
brought blankbooks and pencils. The 


children in the next room are kept quiet 
with the corn that Mrs. Brown has 
popped for them; with the exception of 
the Kovich baby, who sits solemnly on 
his mother’s lap. 

“To-day,” says the teacher, “we are 
going to call the doctor. Mrs. Brown, 
your husband is sick and you want to 
call the doctor. What do you do?” 

This class is in the intermediate 
grade, where the women have a slight 
acquaintance with English. 

“I go to grocery,” says Mrs. Brown, 
“and I say to storekeeper, ‘Please, may 
I use the telephone?’ ” 

“And,” interrupts the teacher, “what 
does the storekeeper say, Mrs. Toth?” 

Mrs. Toth takes up the story. 

“The storekeeper says, ‘Yes, cer- 
tainly.’ 

“What do you do next, Mrs. Kovich?” 

“T take the book and I look for the 
number of Dr. Everard.” 

Here Mrs. Brown laughed. 

“On this street every one 
Iiverard,” she said. 

“Yes,” said the teacher. 
do you do, Mrs. Hornyak?” 
“Tl take the receiver down and T say 

The teacher interrupts: 

“You are not the one to speak first.” 

“Oh, yes, Central say, ‘Number, please,’ 
und T say, ‘Main 2124.’” 

“And then, Mrs. Toth?” 

“And a man says, ‘Hello,’ and T say, 
‘Is Dr. Everard there?’ And he says, 
‘This is Dr. Everard.’ ” 

“And then, Mrs. Kovich?” 

“And Tsay: “This is Mrs 
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live 725 Princeton Street. My husband 
is sick. Can you come see him” ” 

Thus they go on, making arrange- 
ments with the doctor, hanging up the 
receiver, and thanking the storekeeper. 

“Now,” says the teacher, “we will 
write.” 

The note-books and pencils are ready 
for dictation. They write what they 
have just recited, with infinite labor but 
remarkable correctness. The percentage 
of illiterates in their mother tongue is 
not large, and writing often comes more 
easily than speaking. 

During the whole class Mrs. Howrie 
has sat quietly in her place. While the 
rest of the class is writing, the teacher 
gives her a simple lesson in reading. 
Then follows writing. Mrs. Howrie is 
one of those unfortunates who had no 
education in their former homes. She 
is illiterate, or rather she has been until 
the winter just past. Now she points 
with pride to the top of her paper. 
“There is my name. My married 
daughter laughs at me because I go to 
school like a child. I no care. Other 
times I know nothing, and now I no 
need learn Rumanian. I can English.” 

Of ceurse it is seldom that an illiter- 
ate like Mrs. Howrie reaches the stage 
of original composition that many of the 
others attain, but the satisfaction of get- 
ting away from the cross-mark signa- 
ture and absolute dependence upon un- 
filial children must be immense. 

Put yourself down in Russia or Swe- 
den with a sick husband, and you can 
realize the value of the lesson just de- 
scribed to women in the rest of the 
class. Heretofore they have been obliged 
to rely on the children for such errands. 
Now Mesdames Hornyak, Toth, etc., can 
do their own telephoning. 

Wherever in Akron two foreign-born 
women get together and ask for instruc- 
tion a teacher is furnished. For classes 
of less than six half an hour is given 
two or three times a week. With more 
than six the teacher spends an hour. 
They gather in any room in the house 
where there is a table, these foreign- 
born women with their aprons or their 
dressing-sacks, their worn shoes and 
their babies. 

The home classes are a new departure 
in Akron. They are the logical outcome 
of the factory classes. 

Mrs. Alfred Bame, who is in charge 
of instruction, says: 

“For several years men and women 
who worked and had the advantages of 
daily contact with Americans could also 
avail themselves of the factory or night- 
school classes in English. But the 
women who worked in the homes had 
to stay there. There are women of for- 
eign birth in Akron who have lived here 
us long as seven years without once 
coming in contact with an American 
woman before these classes were started. 


Every one knows that in such cases, 
where the home is a bit of transplanted 
Serbia or Greece or Italy, the husband 
and children are bound to become 
weaned away from the mother. Even- 
tually they will grow to disregard her 
advice and to sneer at her manner. 

“Also, as a potential voter she has as 
much right to the advantages of her 
adopted country as has her husband, 
and it is just as necessary that she 
profit by them. 

“It does not seem that a family can 
ever be entirely Americanized unless 
the mother, who is the rock on which 
real family life is founded, understands 
our ways and our speech.” 

It has not been difficult to enroll 
women in the classes. Men who study 
in the factory classes ask to have a 
teacher for their wives, neighbors invite 
newconiers in to make up a class, chil- 
dren take the news home from school. 
Recent arrivals are taken care of by the 
social service agencies and are given op- 
portunity to enroll promptly in the 
classes. 

There is a social side to the Ameri- 
canization work, for the contact with 
simon-pure Americans should not end 
with the classes. Under the supervision 


‘of Mrs. Ralph Wilson, parties, dances, 


and afternoon coffees are arranged. 
Mrs. Wilson has progressed to her pres- 
ent position from the chairmanship of 
the Americanization Committee of the 
Home and School League, Akron’s 
parent-teacher organization. The finan- 
cial reward is small, but, like many of 
the instructors, she feels that she is fill- 
ing a vital need in the development of 
Akron. 

“Parties are my job,” she said, “and 
my one hope is that those who come 
enjoy them as much as I do.” 

She arranges dances for the young 
people, parties for the families in the 
evenings, and afternoon affairs for the 
women. Usually she asks some club of 
the city to take care of the details of 
the functions. Thus, not long ago, one 
of the women’s literary clubs furnished 
a programme based on American tradi- 
tiens. As a return compliment, thie 
foreign-born also presented a short pro 
gramme of original essays. The “eats” 
were brought by the literary club. 
These parties are held in the public 
schools or in the recreation-rooms of the 
factories. 

On Valentine’s Day there was an 
afternoon coffee that brought tears of 
real gratification to all the Americans 
concerned in it. At one of the schools 
in a foreign neighborhood a score of 
foreign mothers were entertained by a 
like number of mothers from the Home 
and School League in that district. 
There were music and games in tlie 
kindergarten room. Each -American 
mother took upon herself the eare of 
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one of these foreign mothers. And 
when they played “Going to Jerusalem” 
and some other games each little Slav- 
ish and Italian mother went through 
the mysteries propelled by one of her 
American neighbors. In the fresh-air 
dining-room a lovely table had been set 
with paper cloth and red hearts for 
decoration. The foreigners were es- 
corted to the room and seated there for 
coffee and doughnuts and a “dish of 
talk” with the mothers of the children 
who go to school with their own Tonys 
and Annies. 

On Washington’s Birthday in 1920, at 
the Armory, the foreign-born of the city 
presented a beautiful series of tableaux 
picturing the arts and industries of the 
countries whence they came. It was the 
work of infinite labor taken out of the 
lives of people who earn their living 
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with their hands. Each tableau was 
preceded by an explanation delivered in 
excellent English and with delivery 
quite beyond expectation. 

This year the Americans reciprocated 
and presented for the foreign-born mem- 
bers of the community a pageant of the 
Pilgrims. The beautiful Goodyear Audi- 
torium was entirely filled with men, 
women, and children. Children ran in 
the aisles and rows upon rows stood in 
the back. But the attention to the story 
of Bradford and Squantum and Priscilla 
never faltered. The pageant was the 
talk of the foreign settlements for 
months. There are probably not many 
who will forget the tradition of the Pil- 
erims. 

The teachers for this work are re- 
eruited in the city. Many have homes, 
but feel that a few hours given in the 
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afternoons offer as high a type of civie 
service as they can render. Each au- 
tumn a ten days’ normal course is given, 
so that they may become acquainted 
with the objective-dramatic method that 
has proved so satisfactory. Nothing but 
English is ever spoken in the class-room, 
of course. The teachers have the high- 
est regard for their pupils. They re- 
alize what an earnestness of purpose 
prompts these foreign-born women to 
leave their household tasks for study 
and the effort of preparation. A little 
French wife of a Serbian soldier ex- 
pressed the feelings of many when she 
told me: 

“At first my husband did not like me 
to go to class, but three times I went 
before I told him. Then he said, ‘All 
right, if you take the baby.’ I must 
learn, I must, for the baby.” 











DIGBY 





BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


spent’ three hours in Digby. I will remember the bay; | 
I The white sails gliding through the gap for strange lands far away; | 
| The heavenly waters stretching by many a purple slope; 
| The tide from out of Fundy, quiet of foot as hope. | 
| 
| 


I will remember Digby, where the streets are steep and still, 
And placid eyes look on the world as it passes by, up hill, 
And the churches look on the sea, as all good churches should, 


To keep a hint in the eyes and ears of the heart and the voice of God. 


I will remember the apple tree on the hill above the town 

Where a vagabond stretched his lazy limbs and wrote these verses down; 
But the.things I shall bast remember are the wind’s white fantasies 

and fed on blueberries. 


I shared, as I lay in the blueberry pateh 
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SKIING 








(c) KADEL & HERBERT 


NYBODY ean ski. It is a man’s 

sport, a woman’s, and a child’s. 

Although difficult in appearance, 
it is fairly easy to learn. Getting 
started right and then following along 
with conscientious practice makes one 
reasonably proficient in a shorter time 
than you would believe. 

A few winters ago a friend and I 
visited Norway, and one of the first 
sights we saw in the snow-smothered 
streets of Christiania was a three-year- 
old mite, a youngster, toddling merrily 
along on a pair of skis. In days which 
followed we encountered numerous other 
skiers of the same tender age, and more 
than a few grandfathers and grand- 
mothers well past the seventy mark 
gliding and coasting happily across the 
snow. For in Norway everybody skis, 
every member of the Norwegian house- 
hold. There is no age limit. 

My friend told me that he had never 
been on a pair of skis, and then loth- 
fully admitted that the truth of the mat- 
ter was that he had never quite had the 
courage to try the sport. The long, un- 
gainly snow-boats looked so uncontrol- 
lable that he thought it best to leave 
them to the experts. The streets of 
Christiania, however, changed his atti- 
tude. He caught the infection of skiing, 
and remarked that if a three-year-old 
youngster could handle a pair of skiis he 
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guessed he could; and, after the usual 
amount of awkwardness which is the 
share of the beginner, he did. 3efore 
leaving Norway he became a confirmed 
skiing “fan,” and has remained so ever 
since. He lives in New York, and the 
only thing he has against this city is 
that there is not snow enough. When 
the white flakes are late in coming, he 
gets restless, hauls out his skis, and 
takes a train to the Adirondacks or 
White Mountains. 

Although this single incident may not 
prove anything in particular, I hold that 
it is fairly significant of three well- 
established facts: First, that many peo- 
ple who have never tried skiing think 
they can’t do it. Second, when they try 
it, they find they can. Third, when they 
find they ean, they become lifelong 
enthusiasts. 

The universal popularity of skiing in 
Norway is due partly to tradition and 
partly because it is such very good fun. 
Skiing originated in Norway more cen- 
turies ago than anybody knows anything 
about, and it is the national sport of the 
country. In the United States it has 
won its way to general popularity 
wherever snow flies, solely through its 
merits as a sport, and all this within the 
past ten years or so. Before that time 
a ski was a museum curiosity in this 
country. To-day, in New Hampshire, 


Michigan, and Minnesota the ski is seen 
almost as frequently as our own tradi- 
tional sleigh. And more than once in 
New England I have seen five and six 
year old youngsters gliding along on 
skis just as though they were in Nor- 
way. 

Skiing of course, like other sports, is 
a game of skill, and, by the same token, 
its adherents are of varied grades of 
proficiency. In any sport one need not 
be a champion in order to have a whop- 
ping good time. In golf, for example, 
there is a vast army of golfers that ecan- 
not go around a course in less than 115, 
but even this score means a reasonable 
amount of proficiency and gives keen 
enjoyment. It is a good deal the same 
way with skiing. There are compara- 
tively few experts. The best of skiing is 
the straight running, coasting, and a 
few simple turns, and it is within the 
power of anybody to learn these. 

Some skiers do not get along very well 
even when they have been at the game 
for some time. The reason, as a rule, 
is that they have started wrong. Just 
as the golf beginner is fascinated by the 
full swing and wants to try that before 
mastering the fundamentals of the game 
so is the skiing beginner thrilled by the 
thought of a speedy coast down a steep 
hill. Coasting on skis is mighty good 
fun and not at all difficult after one has 
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begun to feel somewhat at home on the 
fleet wooden wings, but it is several 
stages along in the game. 

Skiing and golf are comparable in a 
number of ways in this respect. In each 
case there is a gradual building up 
process. Jach new movement during 
one’s advancement is directly connected 
with some fundamental that has pre- 
viously been learned. Which is the rea- 
son why it is wise for the skiing begin- 
ner to resist the temptation of a thrill- 
ing coast down hill (which he is certain 
to take with atrocious form) and, in- 
stead, stick for the time being to the 
less imaginative level ground. Let him 
first learn how to stand on skis without 
toppling over, feel at ease on the long 
snow-boats, learn how to balance him- 
self, get into the habit of keeping the 
skis close together instead of sprawled 
apart. In short, let him first acquire the 
correct skiing glide. In doing so he 
can to advantage forego the help of ski 
poles. Ski poles add greatly to the 
speed and enjoyment of the sport, but 
the beginner will eventually become a 
better skier if he goes through the first 
stages without their help. 

In skiing, as in most other sports, the 
right way is the easy and simple way. 
In the game of golf the unconscious, 
easy, natural swing of the caddy boy is 
the despair of more than one perspiring, 
hard-working golfer. So, in skiing, the 
tendency of most beginners is toward 
work instead of ease. Skiing is essen- 
tially a game of skill, not muscle. The 
average skiing beginner seems to think 
that he has a pair of snowshoes attached 
to his feet. At any rate, one of the first 
movements he is likely to make prepara- 
tory to pushing the ski forward is that 
of lifting it completely off the ground. 
Upon which one is prompted to ask, why 
this unnecessary labor? Surely, it is 
much easier to push the ski ahead with- 
out raising it. During the skiing glide 
the ski should never leave the snow. 

The beginner presently sees the wis- 
dom of this and lifts his skis no more. 
But the motion through which his legs 
and skis are going is not the skiing 
glide. It is more of a stiff-legged shuffle. 
Perhaps his skis, properly enough, are 
close together and maybe falls are be- 
coming less frequent, but with the stiff- 
legged shuffle he is making slow prog- 
ress; in fact, barely more than crawling 
along. 

Perhaps quite by accident during this 
motion he happens to bend his forward 
knee and lunge his weight forward on 
the advaneed ski. Something happens 
which has not occurred before. This ski 
glides ahead, seemingly without any 
added effort on his part. And thereby 
he has discovered the correct skiing 
glide. 

With the nicety of balance and general 
sense of control which come from dili- 
sent practice of the skiing glide one ean 
tackle hill coasting with reasonable as- 
Suranee that he will make an uninter- 
rupted, through trip from the top of the 
Slope to the bottom. For coasting is 
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THE “SNOW-PLOW” METHOD OF BRAKING, 
IN COASTING DOWN HILL 


essentially a matter of balance. The 
skis should be kept close together, the 
point of one advanced about a foot be- 
yond that of the other. The body should 
be inclined forward, so that it is at right 
angles to the slope. The knees may be 
slightly bent, but not the body. During 
the course of the coast one sways the 
body forward or backward as the con- 
tour of the slope dictates. 

An open, unobstructed slope can be 
easily negotiated in this way. But it is 
a long hill that has no turning, and 
presently you will encounter obstacles, 
such as a tree or rock, which necessitate 
either an abrupt halt in your merry 
coast or a quick swerve to one side. 
Herein enter the elements of braking 

















METHOD OF CLIMBING A 
ANGLE OF THE SKIS 


“THE FISHBONE” 
HILL. NOTE THE 
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and steering, further stages in the edu- 
eation of the skier. 

The most simple and obvious way of 
slowing down or coming to an abrupt 
stop when part way down hill is that 
of straddling the ski pole. Although 
this tactic may sometimes be used in an 
emergency, it is darkly frowned upon by 
all well-brought-up skiers, mainly _ be- 
sause the skill of skiing plays no part in 
its operation. All sports have their un- 
written laws, and some of these can be 
broken on occasion without any harm 
being done. One of+the unwritten laws 
of skiing is that a man shall use other 
means of braking than that of straddling 
his ski pole. But this law is occasion- 
ally broken. 

When coasting straight down a slope, 
the best braking method is one known 
as the “snow-plow.” This name fairly 
well indicates the operation. The points 
of the skis are brought together and the 
rear ends are pressed outward so that 
the skis form a letter V. At the same 
time the outside edge of each ski is 
slightly raised so that it forms some- 
thing of a wall against the snow similar 
to that of the bow of a snow-plow. The 
wider apart the rear ends of the skis 
are and the more perpendicular the wall, 
the more abrupt will the stop be. A ski 
pole dragged directly behind adds to the 
braking effect. Throughout the proceed- 
ing the body should lean forward. 

When coasting down hill in a diag- 
onal course, the favorite braking method 
is “stemming.” This is sometimes 
known as the “half snow-plow.” Here 
again the name happily indicates the 
operation. This differs from the full 
“snow-plow” in that only the ski on the 
down-hill side is pressed outward. The 
other ski glides straight ahead in its 
usual course. The speed is regulated by 
the amount of snow-plowing which the 
stemming ski performs. As before, the 
wider the angle and the straighter the 
wall of the stemming si, the slower the 
speed. When a ski pole is used with 
the “half-snow-plow” method, it should 
be dragged outside the ski which is 
gliding straight ahead, not between the 
skis, as in the case of the “snow-plow.” 

Some skiers get along in good shape 
as long as the skis run parallel in a 
straight line, but they are unable to 
manage coasting turns. Vivian Caul- 
field and Arnold Lunn, European skiing 
experts, point out that skis turn much 
the way a boat does. One ski may be 
regarded as the boat and the other the 
rudder. This is a good pointer to keep 
in mind. When the skis are running 
parallel, there is a complete absence of 
any braking or steering effect. But im- 
mediately the skis form an angle, you 
stop or turn to the right or left. 

The knack of coasting down a long 
hill, making a series of graceful serpen- 
tine curves, is by no means difficult, pro- 
vided one is entirely familiar with the 
“snow-plow” and ‘“half-snow-plow” brak- 
ing methods which I have just described. 
It follows in natural sequence. In order 
to make a turn it is necessary to slow 
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down to some extent, and thereby you 
employ the use of one of the braking 
methods. 

The skis are now at an angle, and at 
this moment enters the element of steer- 
ing. You come to a stop if a sufficient 
amount of braking power is applied, but 
if not, you swerve either to the right or 
left. Let us suppose that you are taking 
a down-hill diagonal course and speed 
has been retarded by snow-plowing with 
the left ski. You will find that by ad- 
vancing the point of the right ski, press- 
ing outward with the right heel and 
keeping most of the body weight on the 
left ski, you will turn to the left. Then 
presently, if you reverse this order, 
snow-plow with the right ski and allow 
the left to take the lead, you will turn 
to the right. 

A series of connected turns of this sort 
down a long slope is a graceful sight 
and mighty good fun. Proper balance is 
of first importance, and the knack of 
this comes only with practice. At cer- 
tain stages of the turn one must throw 
most of the weight on one ski, again on 
the other, and still again the weight 
should be evenly distributed. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher in learning these 
turns, and this is equally true of the 
Telemark and Christiania swings, which 
follow in natural sequence. 

I think I have made it fairly evident 
that in skiing, as in golf or swimming, 
one must first learn the rudiments of 
the game and then proceed step by step. 
It is a building-up process in which 
almost every movement one makes bears 
a direct relation to something that has 
gone before. But at the same time, just 
as in golf the art of putting bears slight 
relation to the golf swing, and in swim- 
ming a graceful dive is hardly a part of 
the swimming stroke, so in skiing are 
there certain actions which, strictly 
speaking, are not a part of the skiing 
glide. 

Included in this category might be the 
jump turn. This is a unique, sometimes 
thrilling method of coming to an abrupt 
stop when coasting down hill in a diag- 
onal course. Neither of the two braking 
methods previously described is used 
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THE JUMP TURN 


in connection with this. You coast’ down 
at high speed, skis close together and 
parallel. 

We will assume that the lower descent 
of the slope is to your right. When 
ready to make the jump turn, you g0 
down into your knees preparatory to a 
good spring, then lean forward with the 
ski pole in the right hand and quickly 
jab this into the snow near the point of 
the lower ski. You hold tightly to the 
pole and as you flash up to it give a 
quick spring into the air and around to 
the right. The skis land on the snow 
with a shocked thump and remain stock 
still. All this happens in a fraction of 
the time it takes to tell about it. One 
needs to work fast. 

A trick which every skier should learn 
early in the game is that of turning 
about face. Without this trick the proc- 
ess of turning around with a pair of 
seven-foot skis attached to your feet be- 
comes a time-taking and awkward per- 
formance. To turn about face proceed 
as follows: 

We will say that you wish to turn in 
the direction of the right. Raise the 
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right leg so that it is nearly at right 
angles to the body. As a result this ski 
is brought into almost a vertical posi- 
tion, the end resting on the snow. 
Slowly turn the point*of the ski back- 
ward in a semicircle and bring it down 
to the snow parallel to the left ski. The 
two skis are now pointing in opposite 
directions. Raise the left ski from the 
snow, swing it over the end of the right 
and then around beside it, and you have 
completed your about face. 

In order to know the thrill of coasting 
down a hill one must first climb up it, 
and this, the unwritten law warns us, 
with skis attached. Although skiing is 
essentially a sport of skill, it may be 
said that climbing sometimes comes 
close to being hard work. Yet a great 
deal depends upon one’s method. 

Easy, gentle slopes can often be 
mounted with the ordinary skiing glide 
used on the level stretches. Even steep 
slopes can be taken after the same man 
ner provided one goes up in a zigzag 
course like that of a trail horse climbing 
a mountain. In either case, however, 
there are times when the slope becomes 
so steep or the snow so slippery that you 
begin to slip backward, and at this stage 
it is wise to raise the front end of the 
ski slightly at the end of each glide and 
press down. If you continue to slip 
back, slant the skis slightly and turn the 
front ends outward at the end of each 
glide. The turn-about-face method I 
have described can be used to advantage 
while zigzagging up a hill, but only in 
spots that are fairly level underfoot. If 
you begin to slip down hill before get- 
ting all the way around with this trick, 
you are likely to have an uncomfortable 
fall. 

It is possible to walk straight up a 
steep snow slope if a method variously 
known as the “fish bone” and “herring- 
bone” is used. This is quicker than 
zigzagging but more tiring. The skis 
are lifted completely from the snow with 
each step and planted at an angle to 
each other. Of course if they were 
parallel one would take a fast backward 
journey to the bottom of the hill. The 
front ends of the skis must _ be 



































TURNING ABOUT FACE—FIRST POSITION 


TURNING ABOUT FACE—SECOND POSITION 


TURNING ABOUT FACE—FLINAL POSITION 
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widely separated, pointing outward. The 
steeper the hill, the greater must be the 
angle thus formed by the skis. 

Another method of climbing a hill on 
skis is that of going up crab fashion. 
As with the “fish-bone” method, the ski 
is lifted from the snow with each step, 
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but instead of facing the slope you go 
up sidewise. The skis are parallel and 
horizontal. You drag one up beside the 
other in much the same way you would 
climb a stairway sidewise. 

Whichever method you use, you will 
at first reach the top of the hill flushed 
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and puffing. But after a time you will 
appreciate the futility of useless expen- 
diture of energy and realize that there is 
quite as much invigorating thrill to 
skiing when it is taken easily as when 
hard work is made of it. And then you 
will know skiins. 


DO THE PEOPLE CARE ABOUT THEIR > 


BY 


GOVERNMENT? 


FREDERICK M. 


CHAIR POLITICAL SCIENCE, HAMILTON COLLEGE; MEMBER NEW 
CHAIRMAN JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON RETRENCHMENT AND TAXATION 


HE immediate political problem 

throughout the world is_ relief 

from the tax burdens of govern- 
ment. It is economic necessity rather 
than idealism which now forces consid- 
eration of the limitation of armaments. 
The chief domestic issue in America is 
economy in public administration and 
the elimination of waste in govern- 
mental personnel and governmental 
practice. Who cares about this issue? 
Do the people care? I think they do. 
I have dug up a piece of evidence which 
indicates rather dramatically that they 
care even if nothing more than a little 
quiet intelligence is shown in pressing 
the issue simply and frankly. 

Out in the city of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, a plain citizen named Will Leach, 
of quiet and effective bearing, with a 
touch of genuine humor, but hitherto 
entirely unknown even to local fame, 
undertook . before the recent primary 
elections to test the electorate of Lu- 
zerne County on a practical proposal to 
lessen the burden of expenditure in 
government. 

He filed a petition in the primary of 
both parties for four offices. There was 
no law in the way of his holding them 
all if he could be elected to them. He 
had a programme, which he printed in 
newspaper advertisements, as follows: 
There are four officers in the court-house 
who hire clerks to file, index, and copy 
papers. The prothonotary files and in- 
jexes the papers of a suit for debt or 
damage. The clerk of the courts does 
likewise in a criminal suit. The regis- 
ter of wills proceeds similarly in the 
matter of wills and estates. The re- 
corder of deeds files and indexes the 
papers of deed or mortgage. All these 
officers and clerks are paid by the 
county. 

Now, said Leach, any business firm 
would have one man oversee the filing 
and copying of all these papers. I will 
Tun the four offices and turn all my 
Salaries and commissions over to the 
Lackawanna Trust Company. The Trust 
Company will use three-quarters of that 
money to buy and cancel county bonds 
or will put it into the sinking fund of 
the county to be used later to cancel 
bonds I will take one-quarter as my 
share for doing the work of four offices. 


The county will save more than $60,000 
in four years. I will file a bond for 
$25,000, backed by a well-known indem- 
nity company, which is willing to back 
me as they would any responsible ofiicer 
or employee of a bank; and I have filed 
other papers in the court-house by which 
I can be compelled to keep my promise 
if I am elected. Faint-hearted friends 
think I have no chance because I have 
not placed my picture on the telegraph 
poles, nor held red-fire parades, nor gone 
around spellbinding, hand-shaking, kiss- 
ing the babies, and distributing money 
for watchers. But with taxes $83 a year 
apiece for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States, the day of circus 
politics is past. 

The politicians laughed and said that 
the proposal was illegal, and if not, that 
it was a joke. The reforming organiza- 
tions of the community, which perked 
up somewhat at first at the new idea, 
grew cold and indifferent. Nobody knew 
Leach politically before the primary and 
the unco wise said that no such idea 
could approach success without a popu- 
lar personality to back it. The salaries 
for these offices ranged from four thou- 
sand to twelve or fifteen thousand a 
year, with the commissions, and the regu- 
lar fellows went out after them, as usual, 
with avidity and much expenditure. 

But Leach kept at it. He had no or- 
ganization, made no stump speeches, he 
was not infatuated with the idea that 
the people would be widely interested; 
but there was a project on in Pennsyl- 
vania to hold a constitutional conven- 
tion, and he thought that the free adver- 
tisement of the prevailing waste might 
furnish an illustration to the convention 
which would lead to the recasting of the 
officer organization of the government. 
And so he put about $1,250 into simple 
paragraphs in the public press, day by 
day telling his story. Fewer officers, 
less taxes, lower cost of living. He kept 
recalling one of the complaints in the 
Declaration of Independence—‘He has 
erected a multitude of new offices and 
sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out our substance.” 
Save the county, said Leach, three sal- 
aries and give four politicians a chance 
io pay taxes instead of spending tax 
money. 
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YORK STATE SENATE, 


From the fact that he didn’t make 
speeches and had no organization to 
back him up the machines didn’t con 
sider him seriously until the vote began 
to come in. The recently foreign-born 
vote and the rural districts hadn’t fully 
got the idea. But pretty nearly every- 
body else had. There was great interest 
in many localities and a whale of a vote 
was cast. Leach ran second on all 
offices on all tickets except on the most 
highly salaried office of all, for which 
great expenditure and a fierce fight had 
been made, and here he ran third in a 
large field. In two of the offices he was 
only about a thousand away from win- 
ning. 

The constitutional convention pro- 
posal was defeated by the free use of 
bugaboos throughout the State, but 
Leach is encouraged for the first time to 
believe that the people really care if 
they could only have it put to them in 
a way so that they understand what they 
should care about. Here is a new 
phiiosophy of government. All offices 
should be working jobs. Too many of 
them now are only talking and pay- 
drawing jobs. Politics is the only line 
of life in which a man can make his 
promise, break it, and not have to pay 
for the damages. Make your promise, 
says Leach, and back it with a bond. 
The man who cannot file a bond cannot 
even get a position in a bank. Why 
should he get a position in the govern- 
ment? A-good man who desires public 
office will have no trouble in getting a 
bond. A bad man couldn’t get one. Only 
responsible men should run for office. 
Here is a genuine method of deflating 
election promises. Outside the realm of 
the judiciary, it should work reasonably 
well. When the candidate gets up on 
the hustings and announces in clarion 
tones that he will do this or that if he 
is elected, you can imagine the plain 
citizen’s glee at having the chance to 
interrogate above the tumult—“Is it in 
your bond?” 

Since the primary everybody in 
Luzerne County seems to think it was 
a grand idea and should go across next 
time. Before the primary most who 
were vocal held that Leach was crazy. 
But if is a perfectly horrid method of 
weeding out office-holders, isn’t it? 











N the last few years millions of 
| words have been written by clergy- 

men, laymen, and advertising men 
on the subject of church advertising. 
The importance of the matter has been 
fairly well established in the minds of 
multitudes of clergymen and church 
organizations under the impact of con- 
tinued propaganda on the part of “ex- 
perts.” The idea seems to have been 
“sold” as a result of much talk in adver- 
tising and church conventions and 
through the medium of the printed 
word. But when one sits down to study 
the results as they appear in the “copy” 
placed by churches one is amazed at the 
paucity of the practical application of 
the idea. It is true that more churches 
and church organizations are advertis- 
ing than ever before, and some churches 
are doing their advertising with skill 
and good taste, and are getting results. 
Looked at, however, from the point of 
view of what the churches have to sell 
and the vastness of the Church as an 
enterprise, both the quantity and qual- 
ity of the advertising seem distressingly 
inadequate. 

If the last statement is true, as I be- 
lieve it is, one may be pardoned, per- 
haps, for adding more words to the dis- 
cussion to which so much has been 
already contributed. It has long been 
my belief that ultimately the paid space 
of both newspapers and magazines will 
be used to advertise religion as freely as 
it is now used to advertise breakfast 
foods or automobiles. I grant that 
there has been little indication that this 
faith would be justified, unless one 
takes account of the National publicity 
of such groups as the Inter-Church 
World Movement and certain denomina- 
tional campaigns during the last two or 
three years. 3ut these drives have 
been largely for money, and drives for 
money, however worthy the end in 
view, are not, to my mind, essentially 
drives to advertise religion. 

Sven if one considers the increased 
and increasing space used by individual 
churches to advertise their services, one 
still has little basis on which to predict 
any really extensive and convincing ad- 
vertising campaigns. I know of no 
National advertising agency which at 
present has faith enough in the poten- 
tiality of the church field to devote any 
very real study to the problem. In 
spite of all this, I still believe that the 
field will some day be developed to 
amazing proportions. But I am just as 
firmly convinced that it will never be 
developed along the lines of go-to- 
church copy. What I have in mind is 
something quite different. 

What the Church is trying to do 
through such advertising as it uses is 
to get the man who doesn’t go to church 
to go. I am not at all sure that this 
effort is true to the highest ideal of the 
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Church. But, whether it is or not, it 
obviously fails in its purpose. No mat- 
ter how attractive the copy may be, the 
appeal will go over the head of the 
average non-churchgoer, and the facts 
in the case prove the truth of the state- 
ment. Even the announcement of a 
startling sermon subject will fail to lure 
such a man away from something much 
more startling that he may read in his 
Sunday newspaper in the comfort of his 
own fireside. 

The churches seem to take it for 
granted that the non-churchgoer knows 
full well what the Church of to-day 
stands for. It seems to me the most 
obvicus thing in the world that the non- 
churehgoer doesn’t know any more 
about what the Church of to-day stands 
for than he knows about the kind of 
clothes worn by ‘the inhabitants of 
Mars. He probably went to Sunday 
school when he was a boy, and Jearned 
a good many things about hell-fire and 
the “queer” people in the Bible—things 
which to-day haven’t even a remote 
place in the teaching of the Church. 
He didn’t like what he heard in Sunday 
school, or, if he did like it, he dis- 
covered when he grew older that his 
mind couldn’t accept the warped teach- 
ing he received there. If that’s the sort 
of thing the Church stands for—and he 
most decidedly thinks it is—then he had 
better stay away. Any number of skill- 
fully worded appeals through paid ad- 
vertising space to “go to church to- 
morrow” will, if he reads them at all, 
amuse or disgust him. The Church 
which has taught him that to say 
“damn” is a primary sin may go its 
way, for all he cares. 

Since this man isn’t interested enough 
to go into a church to find out whether 
he is right or wrong, because he is so 
sure he is right, some method must be 
devised to tell him in what way he is 
wrong. I know of no method save the 
large use of paid space in newspapers 
and magazines. If he won’t come to 
church to get the truth, he can be made 
to get it when he leasts expects to be 
“preached at;” he must be caught at the 
breakfast table, in the train, or on the 
porch of a summer hotel. Department 
stores do not expect customers to flock 
into their doors unless the customers 
are told what they may find when they 
get there. Automobile-makers do not 
expect people to buy their products 
merely through the announcement that 
at such and such hours their salesrooms 
will be open for business. But this is 
precisely the method that is being used 
by the Chureh—and the copy doesn’t 
“pull.” 

It is therefore my conviction that the 
Church must show in its copy what it 
has to sell. And what it has to sell is 
not good music, which is now advertised 
frequently, nor a brilliant oration by a 
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skilled preacher. What it has to sell to 
the non-churchgoer is precisely whai 
the preacher has to sell to the church. 
goer. He can reach the churchgoer 
through the medium of his voice; he 
can reach the non-churchgoer onl) 
through the medium of the printed 
word. In short, the Church must show 
its goods to the man outside, since it 
can gain no opportunity of showing the 
goods merely by an appeal to come and 
see them and the assurance that the 
goods will be found satisfactory if one 
only will have the degree of faith and 
energy required to come and look at 
them. 

This kind of advertising will require 
a much closer adherence to the finest 
ideals of unselfishness in the Churel 
than the Church has yet displayed in 
this field. The average clergyman is 
bent on filling his pews, and _ the 
average layman on a governing board 
of a church is not ready to pour money 
into advertising which does not carry a 
direct appeal to come to church. But 
even from the _ practical pew-filling 
point of view, I believe that the psychol- 
ogy of the situation is all against this 
short-sightedness. If these men believe 
what they profess, they ought to be 
willing to spend money to tell the whole 
world what it is that means so much to 
them, and require nothing more. If 
they believe in the power of their re- 
ligion to straighten out the tangles and 
maladjustments of our social life, due 
to greed and other of the baser sides of 
human nature, why not spend their 
money to carry the propaganda, not 
only to the limited few who hear the 
clergyman on Sunday, but to those 
millions of people who never go to 
church? But if they want to fill their 
churches, this method, it seems to me, 
is the logical one to pursue. If the 
average non-churchgoer is staying away 
from church because of his misconcep- 
tion of what the Church to-day is teach- 
ing, what would be his reaction to a 
page of copy carrying one of the in- 
spiring messages which the intelligent 
modern church has to offer him? Would 
he not be likely to say, once that type 
of message had crossed his vision often 
enough, “Well, if that’s the sort of thing 
the Church is teaching these days, it’s 
worthy of my support’? 

It may be argued that I am overdraw- 
ing the ignorance of the non-churchgoer 
as to what the Church is teaching. 
Naturally there are exceptions, but, as 
a clergyman, my experience with non- 
churchgoers has amply borne out wiliat 
I have said. 

On the day before Christmas, 1/17, 
there appeared in the New York 
“Times” an example of the kind of ad- 
vertising of which I have been wrilils. 
In an address before the New York 
Churehman’s Association, made up of 
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the clergy of the Episcopal Church, I 
had outlined this type of advertising 
and had said that it would be an inter- 
esting experiment in good will to carry 
a half-page or full-page advertisement 
in the “Times” the day before Christ- 
mas. I suggested that, since the year 
was one when the average person was 
a good bit depressed over war condi- 
tions, and the Christmas spirit was lag- 
ging somewhat, it would be a hearten- 
ing thing for some church or group of 
churchmen to pay for this space, and 
in it to write a message from the Chris- 
tian point of view on the subject: ‘The 
Meaning of This Christmas.” There 
should be not only no appeal to come 
to church, but the advertising copy 
should be free from any designation of 
any particular parish, bearing simply a 
line, “Inserted by an Episcopal Parish 
in the City of New York.” Dr. Stires, 
rector of St. Thomas’s Church, said 
that he would pay for the half-page as 
an unselfish venture in Christian good 





will. 
The day before Christmas fell on 
Monday, and the half-page was the 


largest copy carried by the “Times” that 
day. The message was short but in- 
spiring; it spoke the essential teaching 
of the Child born in Bethlehem applied 
to some of the darkest days of the war. 
There was an attractive layout, with 
wide margins and an Old English 
“catch-line” reading, “What Does This 
Christmas Mean?” In small type in the 
lower left-hand corner was the mystify- 
ing phrase: “Inserted by a Parish of 
the Episcopal Church in the City of 
New York.” 

Since the venture marked a departure 
in religious advertising, I spent some 
time that morning watching the crowds 
on trains and cars as the people read 
their copies of the “Times.” It was an 
interesting experience. The advertise- 
ment was studied by all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, from business men 
and parsons to office boys and stenog- 
raphers. By eleven o’clock that morn- 
ing the “Times” had received fifty tele- 
phone calls from various sorts of peo- 
ple who wanted to know “who did it 
and why.” Among the inquirers, of 
course, were representatives of other 
publications who wanted to “go after 
the copy” but who didn’t know where to 
Z0. 

I do not contend that this single in- 
sertion of that kind of advertising did 
much toward filling the churches of 
New York. But I do venture the opin- 
ion that if that kind of advertising were 
consistently done by some _ central 
agency of the Christian Church; like the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the whole point of 
View of the typical non-churchgoer 
could be so ehanged that the good will 
ting would in turn have a direct 
result in bringing thousands of people 
in contact with the churches. Even 
Without such results, looking at the 
Problem from the point of view of the 
real purpose of the Church, the money 
Invested would be well expended. For, 
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HIS is the most beautiful and the 

saddest Christmas that the world 

has ever known—beautiful because 

never before in the history of man- 

kind have such multitudes of men 
been willing to fight for some of the things 
for which Christ died—sad because so 
many helpiess and innocent are paying the 
penalty of others’ sins. 


Bethlehem is the symbol that God’s 
struggle for the Kingdom of Kindness has 
begun. There never has been an hour in 
history when Christians were not willing 
to die if the heart of the world could be 
made kind. The joy of that struggle is the 
joy of honor. Its burden of suffering is 
the measure of men’s need. Happy is 
America that she, too, is willing to do her 
Christmas deed for God! 


This Christmas has in it the same ele- 
ment of triumph that shone through the 
darkest hours of the Master’s life. While 
God’s children are struggling bravely for 
the things that are just and pure and 
lovely upon earth, life is no mean and 
tragic thing. It is sublime! 


The race in its most tender moments of 
luve for the Christ has called Him the 
Man of Sorrows. We feel nearest to Him 
when we think of His anguish. We have 
come nearest to Him in the dark hours of 
our own suffering. It truly is a sad 
Christmas for hundreds of millions of 
human beings. 


But is it as sad for us here in America 
as was last Christmas Day, when we stood 
hesitating to offer our sacrifice? Is it as 

Inserted by a 
Parish of the Episcopal Church 
in the City of New York 








What Does Chis Christmas Mean? 


sad as the Christmas Days of the last 
decade and more, when militarism, unop- 
posed, was gathering unto itself all the 
dark forces of human genius to spring 
upon the helpless’? 


The race to-day is under the surgeon’s 
knife. 


The darkest moment in the sick man’s 
life is not the hour that he is stretched 
upon the operating-table that promises re- 
lief and restoration to health; it is when 
nothing is being done to check and cure 
the disease. 


While five-sixths of humankind is 
chivalrously fighting to abolish war, that 
militarism may no longer hold the poor 
and helpless in its iron grip of hate and 
greed, it is certainly a Christlike hour for 
men. It has in it the same Divine prom- 
ise that lay over the manger-cradle and 
the Cross. 


The loving God who came among His 
piteously ignorant children that they might 
be saved from their sins is to-day, we 
know, watching with unspeakable pity and 
love thuse who are far from their homes, 
willing te die in France and Italy and 
throughout the world for the things Christ 
loved. 


Wherever cruelty, injustice and dishonor 
stalk through the land, Bethlehem and 
Calvary bid the high-hearted cry: “You 
shall not pass this way!” 

Whenever the soul of a nation is stirred 


to do a deed of honor the world moves 
forward with Christ. 














after all, the Church is a propaganda 
agency interested primarily in present- 
ing to the rank and file of folk a way 
of life. If the advertising agencies, or 
some one agency with vision, would 
work with the Federal Council, for ex- 
ample, in planning a campaign of this 
sort on a big scale, I believe that lay- 
men who are engaged in selling their 
own products through good-will adver- 
tising could be persuaded to underwrite 
the campaign. And this is the sort of 
thing that must be done by laymen. 
Slowly the clergy are being converted 
to the value and necessity of advertis- 
ing. But when, they attempt to plan 
campaigns and write copy they show, 
on the whole, a woeful lack of training. 
In spite of the fact that on many occa- 
sions recently it has been pointed out 
to them that St. Paul, in his masterful 
sermon to the Athenians on Mars Hill, 
showed a keen understanding of adver- 
tising psychology in his opening phrase: 
“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are very religious. For as 
I passed by, and beheld your devotions, 
I found an altar with this inscription, 
‘To the Unknown God.’ Whom there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you.” In spite of this, most par- 
sons miss the significance of this point 
of contact and arresting of attention as 
applied to newspaper and magazine ad- 
v-rtising to-day. 

Those of us who have been watching 
copy prepared by some of the new 


National publicity departments of cer- 
tain denominations have been in turn 
amused, amazed, and _ disheartened. 
Most of the departments have shown a 
positive genius for violating every first 
principle of display advertising, though 
the chief offense has been in bad ar- 
rangement of copy, with crowded space 
and nothing to arrest attention. In 
some cases men have been employed 
who knew the Church well, but who did 
not know advertising technique; in 
other cases men who knew the tech- 
nique, but who knew little of what they 
had to sell. One must grant that the 
combination of the two capacities is 
difficult to find. But such advertising 
as I have been writing about can never 
be successful unless the combination is 
found. I do not believe that any adver- 
tising “expert” who has not grown up 
with a pretty intimate knowledge of the 
mind and spirit of the Church can ever 
succeed in doing the task. Nor do I 
think that it can be done by any man 
who knows the mind and spirit of the 
Church well who does not also know the 
technique from long training. I cannot 
help believing, however, that the future 
holds in store great things in the realm 
of the right kind of religious advertis- 
ing. The printed word is the modern 
method of reaching people who cannot 
be reached by personal contact. It has 
been successful in dll other fields. Why 
should it not be successful, once it is 
properly used, in the Church? 














CHINESE FRIENDSHIP FOR AMERICA 


A PICTURE FROM AN OUTLOOK READER 


























AN ARCH ERECTED IN CHINA IN HONOR OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


This granite areh, at the entrance to a school in process of erection near Chefoo, China, has just 

heen ereeted by a wealthy Chinese merehant, Liu Dze Heng. He was at one time helped by an 

Aimierican Consul and has: sine been eager to honor Americans. During the Peaee Conference he 

planned to set up a bronze statue of Woodrow Wilson, but later decided to erect this arch to the 
American People instead. The inscription reads: 


DEDICATED TO AND ERE ED IN HONOR OF 
THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIC 
OUR FRIENDS ACROSS THE SEA 
MAY THERE BE ETERNAL PEACE BETWEEN THE TWO PEOPLES 
Lit’ bDZE HENG SEPTE MBER, 19°21 
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‘rom an Outlook subseriher in Chefoo, China 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


A TEST OF TASTE 


OT long ago The Outlook under- 
took on a moderate scale a refer- 
endum as to the literary taste 
and liking of its readers. The editors 
were confident that a list of the living 
authors who give the most enjoyment to 
the kind of men and women who read 
The Outlook would be a fair indication 
of the taste and liking of cultivated 
American readers generally. It was not 
expected that the result would agree 
either with the lists of big sellers or 
with such a choice as the professional 
critics might furnish. The result ac- 
cords pretty well with this prediction. 
What we actually did was to send 
blank ballots to a thousand subscribers, 
taking their names at random, asking 
each to name his or her ten favorite liv- 
ing authors, in the order of preference. 
No list of authors from which to choose 
was sent out with the ballot; that would 
have lessened the spontaneity of the ex- 
pression. In collating the ballots in this 
office ten points were given to the first 
author on each list, nine to the second, 
and so down, ending with one point for 
the last author named. The figures 
given in the adjoining column show the 
sum of the points for the twenty-five au- 
thors who scored the most points. Sixty- 
four authors in all received each twenty 
points or more, a proof of wide diversity 
of taste and of individual independence. 
As was natural, the great majority of 
those named are writers of fiction or 
plays; only nine or ten of the whole 
number were altogether or chiefly out of 
that field. Notable among the writers 
voted for who are not novelists and are 
not included in the list of twenty-five are 
Woodrow Wilson, Alfred Noyes, James 
Bryce, H. E. Fosdick, Agnes Repplier, 
Lytton Strachey, and Wilfred Grenfell. 
{t may be interesting to compare our 
list of twenty-five with a statement as to 
the reeord-breaking sales of novels lately 
at the American Library Associa- 
Convention by Mr. Herbert F. 
Jenkins, of the publishing firm of Little, 
Brown & Co. I quote from the “Writer:” 
Years ago “Richard Carvel” [by 
Winston Churehill] made a record of 
659,000 copies sold. Now Harold Bell 
Wright and Gene Stratton Porter are 
the twin stars of the popular fiction 
firmament, the former with a total 
sale of 7,250,000 up to the first of the 
ear, and the latter with a record of 
8,132,482 up to June. The late 
Mleanor H. Porter’s Pollyanna books, 
th a combined sale of 753,000, 
tablished the Pollyanna school of fic- 
tion. Zane Grey was king of best 
cllers of 1920, with his million copies 
inually. O. Henry did not live to 
iness the popularity of his volumes 
stories -now past the 4,500,000 
irk. The increasing vogue of 
iseph G. Lineoln’s Cape Cod stories 
S resulted in a demand for approxi- 
The Ameri- 
ean sales alone of E. Phillips Oppen- 
irlin exceed 2,000,000 While 


made 


tion 


es- 


tely 2,500,000 copies. 


copies: 


Mary Roberts Rinehart is in the 300,- 

000 a year class. 

Of the authors named by Mr. Jenkins 
four are in our list of twenty-five favor- 
ites, two are not living, and two (Zane 
Grey and E. P. Oppenheim) fell below 
the twenty-five in vote-getting attraction. 

The reader of this article may find 
some entertainment and critical exercise 





HOW LIVING AUTHORS SCORE 
WITH OUTLOOK READERS 


Author. Points. 
1. Rudyard Kipling.............. PN 339 
2. Booth Tarkington........................ 255 
a SC. ee 
4. Henry van Dyke.......................... 247 
5. deoha Galswortbyv........................ 183 
6 igman Abbott........................... 164 
7. dosepn C. Lincoln....................... 160 
8. Mary Roberts Rinehart............ 148 
Di Ws Bi Bit, FOG 


10. George Bernard Shaw.......... ae 127 














ii. Joseph Conrad........................... 115 
12.. Dorothy Canfield......................... 115 
13. Winston Churchill................ 112 
Be dix: Me, nn 106 
16, Batth Wharten. 105 
16. Gene Stratton Porter... 97 
it. Mergaret Deinnd....................... 91 
18. Archibald Marshall................ 87 
19. Huen Walpoic............................ 78 
20. Harold Bell Wright................... 78 
21. Arhaeia Beanett.....__..._. 77 
23.. V.. Biaseo. Thahez........................... 74 
23. John Masefield.........................--... 74 
24.. irvin Coph................... ~ 
25. Stewart Edward White............. 70 
in trying to improve on the list, or 


rather to compare his own liking with 
that of other people. Using the list of 
sixty-four authors who received twenty 
points or more as a basis, and stressing 
the quality of enjoyment rather than 
reverence or belief as to what a con- 
sensus of critics would say, I ended by 


eliminating six names. Which they 
were I am not going to say! I will ad- 
mit under pressure, however, that I 
prefer Thomas Hardy to—well, never 
mind whom; and that I would go a 
good ways in list-slaughtering to get 


in Owen Wister and E. V. Lueas and 
Joseph Hergersheimer—the last if only 
to include at least one example of the 
modernistiec American novelists. Prob- 
ably no two men in the world would 
make exactly the same list, nor would 
any one man stick to his own list if he 
re-read it thoughtfully a few months 
after he wrote it. 

Our vote shows a remarkably even 
division between foreign and American 
writers. The list of twenty-five includes 
twelve American and thirteen foreign 
writers; the list of those who have at 
least twenty points includes thirty-four 
American and thirty foreign authors--a 
fairly cosmopolitan verdict. 








American book? 


Who reads an once 
asked that pontifical critic, Sydney 
Smith. One might nowadays retort, All 
Americans and most Englishmen read 
the worth-while American books, for the 
review and advertising sections of the 
English periodicals bristle with Ameri- 
can titles and American authors’ names. 
On the other hand, there is a large and 
steady sale of English novels and biog- 
raphies on this side the ocean. The 
fear of the opponents of international 
copyright that American literary taste 
would decay if we couldn’t swipe Eng- 
lish fiction proved groundless. And on 
both sides in large measure ethe trash 
gets left behind. Only an Anglophobe 
is too patriotically American to lose the 
pleasure of reading Kiplirg and Wells 
and Walpole, although years ago I knew 
people who wouldn’t read Dickens and 
Thackeray because “this country is good 
enough for me.” And only an extreme 
Ang:ophile doesn’t know that there are 
plenty of English novelists who are 
tawdry and cheap, that if we have our 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the Eng- 
lish have their Bertha Clay, and that if 
we have our “Snappy Stories” the Eng- 
lish have their “Ally Sloper.” 

The scattering vote was amazing. In 
addition to the sixty-four authors who 
scored twenty points or more each, no 
fewer than two hundred and twenty- 
eight authors received votes, making 
two hundred and ninety-two “favor- 
ite authors” in all. To be sure, several 
of these “living authors” are dead, but 
if some one will pass on messages by 
ouija board no doubt Tolstoy and Jacob 
Abbott and Henry James and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and John Fox and De 
Morgan and E. P. Roe will feel compli- 
mented. There i6 some doubt as to 
whether Sherlock Holmes, the favorite 
detective, is dead or not; anyway, one 
subscriber names him as a_ favorite 
living author. Many of the minority 
candidates are so good that an excellent 
list of twenty-five might be made out of 
them. For instance, Leonard Merrick, 
William MecFee, St. John Ervine, John 
Drinkwater, Alice Brown, G. A. Birming- 
ham, Arthur Benson, George E. Wood- 
berry, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. Watts, 
W. R. Thayer, Romain Rolland, Eden 
Phillpotts. On the other hand, there are 
many doubtless estimable authors as to 
whose works I should pass a mighty 
poor examination. Perhaps the reader 
would like to write down offhand what 
he knows about W. E. Quayle, E. H. 
Powell, Abe Martin, C. H. Judd, H. H. 
Horne, Charles Goss, Lowell Thomas, 
Vivian Caulfield. 

What kind of enjoyment do American 
readers look for in their reading, so far as 
this vote indicates? Well, one must con- 
fess that at a rapid glance at the names 
there is a certain incongruity of taste; 
thus (to take a few pairs as they stand 
adjacent in the list) there is not much 
in common between Dr. van Dyke and 
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Galsworthy, or Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. 
Porter, or Harold Bell Wright and Arnold 


Bennett, or Masefield and Irvin Cobb. 
Yet I think that there are in this 
composite picture of enjoyment some 


negative and positive indications of a 
common basis in selection. For in- 
stance, there is little evidence of love 
for the sensual—Ibafiez’s books have 
morbid sex psychology and there are 
some doubtful pages in one or two of 
Bennett’s books, but the list almost en- 
tirely is wholesome. R. W. Chambers 
got one vote. Where are the _ ultra- 
modernists who never tire of praising 
one another’s cleverness? Neither is 
there a marked passion for sensational- 
ism; in sales, as I have already pointed 
out, Zane Grey and Oppenheim are 
“way up” above most of our twenty-five, 
but they fell short of selection by a 
pretty large margin. On the other hand, 
some writers of exquisite art, as Maurice 
Hewlett and Thomas Hardy and Ernest 
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Poole, were in the “also ran” class; and 
this indicates, I believe, that the average 
reader is too shy of anything he thinks 
may be subtle or sophisticated. There 
are exceptions to this—see how high 
Joseph Conrad stands—but in the main 
I think the vote is one for simplicity and 
directness. It is positively certain that 
it stands for humor or an underlying 
sense of humor, as you will see if you 
put that test mentally to each of the 
names. 

Equally evident is the appreciation of 
a sympathetic instead of a sardonic or 
cynical view of human nature and so- 
ciety. That is why W. L. George didn’t 
get in and Gene Stratton Porter did—and 
I for one would vote for her with both 
hands up because of her bird books, 
which have more human nature in them 
than most novels. 

All in all, apart from a few oddities of 
taste, the list is sound and significant. 

R. D. TOWNSEND. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
EUDOCIA. By Eden Phillpotts. Th 
Company, N« York. §2 
The reader should not be deterred by 
the fact that this historical romance of 
Constantinople in the eleventh century 
begins somewhat too elaborately in its 
introduction and its description in its 
historical situation at the time. It is 
truly a “royal comedy,” as the subtitle 
indicates. Eudocia is a clever and re- 
sourceful woman, as well as a widowed 
empress. By an extremely clever ruse, 
which is both amusing and feminine, she 
marries the man she loves, despite legal 
and political opposition. The situation 
is peculiar and also entertaining, and in 
its crisis it is also dramatic. 


Macmillan 


HIGHLY COLORED. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2. 

Mr. Cohen has a special knack of 
making amusing titles to fit his comical 
but friendly stories about the colored 
people. One has to read “Auto-Intoxica- 
tion,” or “All’s Swell That Ends Swell,” 
or “The Survival of the Fattest,” to 
recognize the aptness of the titles. Like 
his former books, this is funny in 
dialogue and even funnier in the queer 
twists of the events described. 


3y Octavius Roy Cohen. 


MANSLAUGHTER. By Alice Duer Miller. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York $2. 

This seems to us decidedly the best 
work in fiction that its author has put 
forth. There are few recent American 
stories which combine as well as this 
does the interest of tense situation, 
sound character depiction, and straight- 
forward, direct writing. The self-willed 
and imperious heroine who commits 
the manslaughter that gives the book 
its title is not spared in order to 
make her attractive, and yet one feels 


that she has fine traits and feelings 
despite her outstanding faults. Particu- 


larly interesting is the account of her 
life in prison and the way in which 


knowledge of the poor and unfortunate 
brings her to a true conception of life 





and breaks down finally her passionate 
and revengeful spirit. The court scene 
in the book is one of the best we have 
ever read and is free from the blunders 
which too often make such themes in 
fiction absurd to those who know about 
criminal law. 


MORE TISH. 
Illustrated. 
$1.75. 


The further adventures of the three 
elderly or elderish ladies of whom Tish 
was the leader and instigator are quite 
as astonishing and amusing as those 
that have heretofore made us chuckle or 
roar. In the first of these three stories 
in particular Tish outdoes herself in get- 
ting into and out of hilariously exciting 
scrapes. 


Ry Mary Roberts’ Rinehart. 
The George H. Doran Company. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
GRAPHIC ARTS (THE). 
Illustrated. The 
Press, Chicago. $5. 
This book is the farthest possible re- 
move from a formal, academic treatise 
on its theme; its simple report of Mr. 
Pennell’s conversational lectures, how- 
ever, gives the reader an unusually com- 
plete insight into the entire subject. 
The vivacious and at times pugnacious 
nature of the comments on artists and 
their work keeps the reader interested 
to the last page. The copious illustra- 
tion of the book is for the most part 
happily chosen. 


By Joseph Pennell. 
University of Chicago 


RIOGRAPHY 
LIFE OF JEAN HENRI FABRE (THE): THE 


ENTOMOLOGIST. 1823-1910. By the Abbé 
Augustin Fabre. Translated by Bernard 
Miall. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.50. 


The one full and satisfying account 
of the life of Fabre is undoubtedly his 
“Souvenirs Entomologique.” But that is 
now inaccessible in English, and when 
it does appear in the admirable series of 
which the present volume forms a part 
it will be formidable for the ordinary 
reader because of its length. It is there- 
fore not a defect but a merit that this 
book is largely composed of quotations 
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from the “Souvenirs.” Perhaps the best 
of the many good phrases that have bee:: 
made about Fabre was that of Darwin, 
who spoke of him as “a savant who 
thinks like a philosopher and writes like 
a poet.” His personality was delightful, 
and the way in which he made the life 
of the insects a part of his own life has 
no exact parallel in the literature of 
natural history. This book brings the 
reader closer to Fabre the man than 
anything that has heretofore appeared. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


QUESTION OF ABORIGINES (THE), IN THE 
LAW AND PRACTICE OF NATIONS. by 
Alpheus Henry Snow. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $3. 


This volume was prepared for the 
Department of State. It is a semi-official 
and apparently impartial and thorough 
treatment of the subject. It contains a 
full history of the circumstances which 
led to the organization of what is with 
tragical irony called “The Free States 
of the Congo,” and a partial history of 
the legal relations of the United States 
Government with the aborigines of 
North America. The general legal posi- 
tion of both Great Britain and the 
United States toward aborigines is that 
of a guardian toward his wards. The 
only legal title of the aborigines to the 
lands over which they are found roam- 
ing by the civilized discoverers is the 
“title of occupancy;” which is in effect 
title to so much of the land as is neces- 
sary for their support as a civilized com- 
munity in the practice of agriculture. 
That this right has often been ignored 
or practically denied is undoubtedly 
true, but if not uniformly acted on it 
has been so often affirmed by the courts 
that it can properly be called a part of 
international law. It is interesting to 
note that the policy of the “Open Door” 
affirmed by Secretary of State John Hay 
in China was in 1886 affirmed by Secre- 
tary of State Frelinghuysen in Africa, 
while he at the same time affirmed it to 
be the traditional policy of the United 
States to avoid interference in controver- 
sies between other Powers as well as 
alliances with foreign nations. In brief, 
the United States has depended for its 
influence in European affairs upon 
moral, not military, power. In that 
respect our present position in the 
Washington Conference is in harmony 
with our past. Asa history of our prin- 
ciples and policy in dealing with aborig- 
ines this volume is of special interest 
and value at this time. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
HISTORIC HOUSES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Ly Harriette Kershaw Leiding. Illustrated. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
$10. 


This account of South Carolina’s fine 
old houses is so interesting and complete 
that the reader is led to regret that it 
could not have received photographic 
illustration of real distinction. The pic- 
tures, while numerous, in many cases 
fail to bring out the real charm of these 
historic mansions. Nevertheless thie 
book leaves an impression of dignity be- 
fitting its subject. 
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nificent marched against Cyrus, King of Persia. 
He was defeated ; Cyrus threatened to burn him alive. 

And there, in the very shadow of death, the two kings held one 
of the first recorded discussions on the monstrous folly of war. 

“Croesus, tell me who, of all men, was it who persuaded thee to 
march upon my land and so become an enemy to me instead of a 
friend ?” Cyrus asked. 

“Q King,” said Croesus “the cause of this was the god of the 
Hellenes, who incited me to march with my army. For no one is 
so senseless as to choose of his own will war rather than peace, since 
in peace the sons bury their fathers, but in war the fathers bury 
their sons.”"—(Wells’ Outline of History, page 274.) 


Wit his chariots, his wives and his armies, Croesus the Mag- 


G 4 reduction on Wells’ Out- 
line of History. And you 
6 7 Yo can pay for it, if you like, 
at the rate of only a few 

cents a month. But you must reserve your 
copy byclipping the coupon now—today. 





The First 
Disarmament 
Conference 


You know the saying—‘‘As rich as 
Croesus.’’ Did you know that Croesus, 
too, held a Disarmament Confer- 
ence more than 2,500 years ago? 


So the Present Repeats and Repeats the Past 

There are just two kinds of men and women. ‘There are those 
who know nothing about the past, to whom every new event comes 
unexpected. And there are those who have read _ history, who 
understand that every modern happening has its counterpart in the 
earlier story of the race. Such men make fewer mistakes; for they 
form sounder judgments; they are prepared in advance for coming 
events and are not taken unawares. They know that no knowledge 
pays such tremendous dividends as a knowledge of the past. For 
the present only repeats and repeats again what men have lived 
through before. 


H. G. WELLS’ “Outline of History” 


Now Offered You at One-Third the Original Price 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude beginnings 500,000 years 
ago—that follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, the Asia of Genghis Khan, the France of 
Napoleon, the England of Gladstone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into 


the future United States of the World—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Wells’. P's 

4 
“The man who finishes this volume will be an educated man, fudlishers’ superlatives.” Without superlatives, therefore, +m 
however much, however little he knew when he started.”"—Ba/timore et us say very earnestly: If you want the opportunity a tonto" 
Evening Sun. of examining Wells’ Outline /vee in your own home for Redes. 


There you have it in a sentence—the reason why 250,000 men and 
women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and felt they were get- 
tng it cheap. The Outline is more than a history—it is an educa- 
tion—the orderly knowledge of human progress which men go to 
college four years to get—and often come away without. 

Voluntarily Wells has slashed his royalties 85% and entered into 
a contract with the REVIEW OF Reviews by which one edition of 
the Outline can be offered to Americans—to you—at a fraction of 
the former price. 

Think of it—the original plates, corrected by Wells himself and 
Printed in one handy thin-paper volume instead of two. 

This means we must get quantity prices on printing and paper ; 

ut it means, most important of all, that we 


Must Know How Many to Print 


Shall the edition be 50,000? Or 100,000? Or 500,000? We must 
now now. 


As the New Republic truly says: “ 7ke Outline ts too big even for 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS Cco., 30 IRVING PLACE, N.Y. cy For full cash with order, send only $6.50 


a week, do not lay this page down until you have 


A ae 30 Irvi I 
made your reservation by clipping the coupon. a —— 


° New York City 
. Send me on ap- 


And The REVIEW of REVIEWS Too 9. proval, charges paid 
For Thirty Years the Standard of Usefulness and Authority by you, Wells’ Outline 
¢? of History, in the latest 
revised edition at the 
special price of $3.50. 
Also enter my subscription to 
¢ the Review or REviEws for one 
full year, at its regular price—#4. 
I will either send you 50¢ in 5 


Where Wells’ story leaves off, the Re- ¢ 
view of Reviews takes up the record otf ¢ 
human achievement. His is the his- 
tory of the past; the Review of 
Reviews records and _ interprets 
for you the story of today. It Pe days and a a a aap gs es 
io Gtting that the wo chad «eee SS ee ie 
be joined together ; and only ? the first copy of the magazine delivered, 

> qOINI P , : and cancel this order. (For the more lux- 
gee oe Pig i binding, nad'3 more payments.) 
offer detailed on the 
coupon below. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
































every dollar expended 


the face of it, 


easy to see that the 


wrong. 


CONTRACTOR made the statement recently that out of 
for 

ninety cents went to labor. 
is divided into two parts, labor and materials. 
does not pay nine times as much for the labor 
required as for the materials, but when he stops to figure how 
much of the cost of the materials is actually a labor cost it is 
contractor’s statement 
Take the matter of bricks; the clay and other sub- 


READJUSTMENT 


the erection of a dwelling 
The cost of building a house 
The owner, on 


is not far from 


almost nothing, but 
these materials into a brick is a considerable item. 
cement, plaster, lumber, and all the other things which go into 
the making of a house. 

The cost of the human effort required to furnish us with the 
things we need is what largely deterniines the price we must 
Prices are more dependent upon wages 
If wages go up, the increase must 


pay for those things. 
than upon any other item. 


AND WAGES 


stances which go to make up a brick are intrinsically worth 
the cost of the labor necessary to make 
with 


So 


— 


| The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FrnanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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A Hundred Years 
of Serbdice 


The Trust Com pany— 








When Wills 


Were Signed 


With Quills 


N the days before the railroads, 
the telegraph, and other great de 
velopments, there was born an idea 
far-reaching in its power for human 


service. 





That idea—which is now tn its 
hundredth year of service—was the 
principle of corporate trusteeship. 
Before there were trust compan- 
1es, estates and trusts were, of neces- 
sity, administered by individuals. 
With conditions growing more 
complex, there came a great need for 
a system oftrusteeship that would be 
above individual limitations—that 


would be sound and enduring. And 
the trust company came into being. 

The trust company is peculiarly 
a product of American financial 
genius, and it has reached its greatest 
development in America. 

Today, there are more than 2300 
trust companies in the United States, 
with resources aggregating more 
than twelve billion dollars. 

The Guaranty Trust Company 
offers every service of the modern 
trust company—acting as executor, 
trustee, and in all trust capacities, 


for individuals and corporations. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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be included in the price the consumer 
has to pay for the finished product. It 
is conceivable that the increase in wages 
may make necessaty so high a pricé for 
the finished product that it is beyond the 
teach of the consume? arid lie is unable 
to buy: Sueli a state of affairs brings 
about a slackeniig in demand, atid iin- 
sniployment results. Under these cit- 
tunistances high wagés defeat their own 
ends ad thé wage-eatners themselves 
are adversely affected. 

‘To illustrate this point, suppose it 
wests twice as nitith now to build a 
house as it did tén years ago; a man 
with $10,000 to invest in houses can 
build but one $10,000 house, whereas ten 
yeurs ago he could have built two houses 
just like it for the sanie amount of 
money. On the face of it this may not 
seen to affect labor, because it is get- 
ting more for its services; but the point 
is that only one-half as many houses 
will be built, only one-half as much 
labo will be employed, and, due to the 
scarcity of houses, rents are bound to be 
higher. Labor pays rent just like other 
people, and it can thank itself in some 
measure for the house rents it is obliged 
lo pay at present. And even if labor 
gets as niuch money for one $10,000 
house as it did for two which cost $5,000, 
it should remember that it is only em- 
ployed half the time. With production 


i cut in half, prices are bound to go up 





and the standard of living down. 

The readjustment of prices to more 
reasonable levels is one of the most 
pressing problems before the world to- 
day. And the main difficulty is that, 
while prices have fallen materially in 
certain lines, in others they are being 
stubbornly maintained at high levels. 
Raw materials are much cheaper than 
they were. So are farm products. 

Now both raw materials and farm 
products brought extremely high prices 
during the war, due principally to the 
enormous demand for them on the part 
of the European countries. But the war 
is over and Europe’s production of food- 
stuffs is almost back to normal again, 
so that the necessity of buying food 
from the United States is greatly les- 
sened. Further, due to the disorganized 
State of affairs in Europe, it is estimated 
that the purchasing power of the Euro- 
pean peoples is less than one-third of 
what it was before the war. When it is 
realized that there are three hundred 
illion people in Europe, it does not re- 
quire an excess of understanding to 
appreciate that this loss of purchasing 
power must seriously affect industry and 
lrade throughout all the world. 

The law of supply’ and demand is at 
Work as usual, and just at present is 
aking itself felt with more than ordi- 
Nary vigor. The American farmers are 
one class of the community who are 
sadly iurt by the decline in the price of 
their products. Farmers comprise not 
only ® large percentage of our popula- 
tion, but are a class upon whose pur- 
chasing power the remainder of the 
country cannot help but be dependent. 
But, like the peoples of Europe, the 
farmers’ purchasing power is much 
lower than it was. Of course the farm- 

















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
Established 1818 


4th & Chestnut Sts. — 60 State St. 
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Travelers Letters of Credit 


pe. 75 years our Travelers Letters of Credit have 
been: used throughout the world. The lon 
fatniliarity of Bankers with them offers distinct os 
vantages to holders of these credentials, particularly 
when touring outside of the main banking centtes. 
Travelers who are artanging trips to the West Indies, 
Mediterranean, Egypt, the Holy Land, and the Far 
East will be interested in receiving our booklet which 
describes these Letters and contains important informa- 
tiott as to passports, customs duties, etc. - Copies sent 
upon request, 


cA Century of Service 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 
Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Ofhce for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123, Pall Mall, LONDON, 8. W. 





























For Business Men 


—as desirable as an 
escape from details— 
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A A " at - 
Facts About ‘‘A’B-A” Cheques 


—universally used and accepted 

—your countersignature in presence of ac- 
ceptor identifies you 

—safe to have on the person because they 
cannot be used until they have been 
countersigned by the original holder 

-safer than money, and frequently more 
convenient than Letters of Credit be- 








B ANKERS que ~ bearer is less dependent on 
anking hours 
TRUST COMPANY = | “ized. brats sorgbereis depomt 
New York City —compact, easy to carry, handy to use 


































FORTY-NINE YEARS WITHOUT LOSS OF 
PRINCIPAL OR INTEREST TO ANY INVESTOR 


Our 
Last Offering 


at § % 


Lower interest rates, talked about for months, are 
now a reality. @ We are making our last 8% of- 
fering of National Capital First Mortgage Invest- 
ments, doubly secured by income-producing property 
in Washington, D.C. @ As our next offering 
will be at 7%, we suggest that you act promptly. 
@ Under our Ten-Month Investment Savings Plan 


you receive 8% while you save. 
















Denominations: $100, $500, $1000. Maturities: 2 to 10 years 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 


Founded 1873 
815 FIFTEENTH STREET N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Address } Dept. 7 




















Endion Honey Chocolates 


An unsurpassed candy for 
children and honey lovers 


Pure honey centers, chocolate coated 
A valuable food, a delicious confection. 
One dollar per pound. Order now for Christmas 


Address “Endion,” Naples, N. Y. 








BEFORE YOU BUILD KNOW ABOUT 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


A double-hung window ; 100% ventila- Zero 
tion; disappearing sash and fly screens; Tight 
weatherstripped, glazed, fitted, hung =| 
and completely assembled. Shipped RE 
ready for use; built into any wall. W{[Aj} 
Write for full details. j) 


The Lunken Window Co. chert, [ESE 














Maple Syrup and Sugar 


For Christmas Gifts 
Absolutely Pure 


GEORGE PORTER 





Highland Farm, Alstead, New Hampshire 














The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 





The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indica- 
tion of a cold or sore throat, which are so often 
the warnings of dangerous complications. 

Simple to use; you just light the little lamp that vapor- 
izes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night, 
making breathing easy, relieving the congh 
and easing the sore throat and congested chest 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping 
Cough, Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, 
Bronchitis. Coughs and Nasal Catarrh. 
its germicidal qualities make it a reliable protection 
when these diseases are epidemic. It gives great 
relief in Asthima,. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 

42 years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable. 


Sold by druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 31. 


The VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or Leming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada. 
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YOU SLEZP 
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(Continued) 
ers themselves are affected,-but the 
point to bear in mind is that what 
affects them affects everybody else. Just 


as the impaired purchasing power of 
Europe affects the industry and trade of 
the whole world, so the impaired pur- 
chasing power of the farmers of the 
United States affects the industry and 
trade of the remainder of the country. 

The farmers’ business has been pretty 
well readjusted, and the fact that their 
products are bringing lower prices 
means of course that their incomes are 
less than formerly, so that they are un- 
able to buy many of the things they re- 
quire the prices of which have not fallen 
to any appreciable extent. With farm 
products and raw materials showing a 
decided drop, it is silly to think for a 
moment that the price of manufactured 
goods can be kept at present levels. No 
country can prosper if one class of its 
citizens is expected to charge low prices 
for their products and the other mem- 
bers of the community are unwilling to 
accept low prices themselves. 

With purchasing power declining 
throughout the country, naturally there 
is a corresponding decline in the demand 
for manufactured goods. Merchants can 
scarcely be expected to order articles 
their customers cannot buy. The nat- 
ural result of this condition is a lessen- 
ing in the demand for labor to produce 
these goods. It is therefore foolish for 
the labor organizations to attempt to 
maintain an artificial market for the ser- 
vices of labor. By keeping wages ab- 
normally high the price of finished 
products will be in proportion, and the 
public has not the money to buy them. 
Unemployment results, industries are 
operated on a part-time basis, and gen- 
eral business disorganization becomes 
the order of the day. The economic 
effects of such a condition affect capital 
and labor, rich,and poor; no one can 
escape them. And what is the use of 
labor demanding high wages if there is 
no work to be had? 

One hears a great deal nowadays 
about the high cost of transportation, of 
the important part freight rates play in 
the cost of living. Freight rates are 
high undoubtedly, and undoubtedly they 
do play a big part in adding to the cost 
of everything which must be transported 
from producer to consumer. Business is 
calling upon the railways to reduce 
rates. The railways themselves realize 
that prevailing freight rates are hurting 
business, but every one knows that many 
of the railways are making barely 
enough to exist, and how ean they afford 
to cut down on their revenues without a 
corresponding cut in their expenses? 
The total of wages paid by the railway 
systems of this country increased during 
the war from something like a_ billion 
and a half dollars a year to more than 
three billion five hundred million dol- 
lars. Freight rates have never shown a 
corresponding increase, and net earnings 
have dropped alarmingly. Equipment 
has so increased in cost that the carriers 
have been unable to buy, their rolling 
stocks have depreciated and deterio- 





Third Annual Tour 


OF THE 


American Express 
Travel Department 
TO 


South America 
visiting 
Cuba—Panama 
Peru—Chili 
Across the Andes 
Argentine— Uruguay 
Brazil 


Sails from New York 


FEBRUARY 11th 
64 Days 
Sailing, S. S. EBRO (Pacific Line) 


Returning, S. S. AMERICAN 
LEGION (Munson Line) 


Both boats of the latest and most approved 
type for cruising in Southern waters. Every 
luxury for personal comfort and conve: 
nience. Excellentorchestra,concerts,dances. 
Frequent stops afford ample timefor delight- 
fulshore excursions. Experienced tour man- 
agers, speaking the several languages, fim- 
iliar with every detail. Unstinted praise of 
all who sailed on our two previous cruises 
assures the success, delights and pleasures 
of the present tour. 


Reservations rapidly filling 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AT ONCE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 








TRAVEL DEPT. 
65 Broadway, New York 
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JUST OUT! 


Old Trails and 


New Borders 
By EDWARD A. STEINER 


tuthor of “ On the Trail of the Immigrant ” 


A new book by the “great- 

est living authority on the 
immigrant’? on immigration 
onditions since the war is a 
publishing event. 





Here is a revelation of conditions 
today in the countries of Europe from 
which the ranks of the immigrant 
have been largely recruited. $1.50 





Author of ** Self-Control,” ete. 


The Trusteeship of Life 


By WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


A new volume of Mr. Jordan’s win- 
ning Essays which have called forth 
the hearty praise of Henry van Dyke, who 
said: ** They are suggestive and stimulat- 
His philosophy has three big little 
words—courage, cheerfulness and si ; 


1.2 


25 





Making Good in Business 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


The latest work by the author 
‘**Fundamentals of Prosperity ’’ is 
crammed with the most valuable sort of 
hints and suggestions for the attainment of 
a suecessful business career. $1.25 


Three Golden Days 


By WILLIAM S. WALKLEY 
Tales from the Circus 
A book that brings back our youth, 
reproducing the atmosphere of the 
bie tent with its tanbark ring, lumbering 
elephants, prancing horses, mirth provok- 
ing clowns. Illustrated. $1.25 


In His Steps To-Day 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON 
What Would Jesus Do Regarding the Problems 
of the Hour 
The greatest. work from this author’s 
pen since ** In His Steps *’ reached the 
previously unheard of figure, 22,000,000 
ld $1.25 








sold, 





EDITION 





e 
Prodigal Daughters 
By JOSEPH HOCKING 
€ Harold Bell Wright says: 
* | agree with Ellis Parker Butler, 
hur aren’t the mothers also products of the 
e ‘spirit of the age’? It isa worthy 
of very great importance today.” 
~é0 





AT ALL BOONSELLERS 





Fleming H. Revell Company 





New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
a — 








FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

rated, and all good business men know 
that it is a fatal policy to allow the 
physical properties of any going concern 
to run down. Unreasonably high wages 
are at the root of these evils, and if the 
public is demanding lower transporta- 
tion costs, the public should also demand 
that labor assume its share of the re- 
sponsibility of bringing them down. 

The case of the railways is cited be- 
cause they are the outstanding example 
of what is going on in all industry. 
Suppose the railway brotherhoods agreed 
to wage reductions, what would happen? 
Well, freight rates could be cut and 
goods could be shipped more cheaply; 
consequently they could be sold more 
cheaply, more people could buy, the de- 
mand for goods would be greater, busi- 
ness would pick up, there would be less 
unemployment, more people would have 
money to spend, and prosperity would 
result. It is an endless chain, and’ the 
important link in the chain is wages. 
Some day perhaps the labor organiza- 
tions will realize that wages are not 
measured in terms of dollars but by 
what can be bought with them. Sup- 
pose, to take a hypothetical case, that, 
owing to the cost of the labor required 
to make it, a suit of clothes costs $50. 
Suppose an employee of a railway re- 
ceives $50 a week in wages and uses one 
week’s pay to purchase this suit. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that wages in 
the clothing industry go down so that it 
becomes possible to sell this same suit 
for $35. If the railway employee has 
his wages cut to $35 a week, he ean still 


buy this same suit with his week’s 
wages. Is he any worse off than he was 
before? 


The farmers’ incomes have been cut, 
the incomes of many classes of society 
have been cut. The prices of what these 
people want to buy must be lowered to 
correspond with the prices of what they 
want to sell. Society is so delicately ar- 
ranged and organized in the modern 
state that it is absurd to expect one por- 
tion of it to accept sacrifices and have 
none made by the others. They must be 
made by every one before we can hope 
to have general prosperity again. If this 
fact were appreciated and acted upon, 
the process of readjustment would not 
be particularly painful. But many peo- 
ple do not appreciate it, and, while they 
cannot escape the economic laws even- 
tually, if they persist in being blind to 
them they will prolong the present eon- 
ditions for such a time as seriously to 
hurt industry generally, the community 
as a.whole, and themselves as well. 





CALIFORNIA — 


JAPANESE 


BY K. KANZAKI 
Facts you ought to know revealed from authentic sources. 
Postpaid $.50 
Pamphlets on this vital question. ®.25 
JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
444 BUSH ST., Dept, A, SAN FRANCISCO 





ONO) SNOB 
SEND : FOR - FREE - BOOKLET - OF - DESIGNS 


pJOHN : POLACHEK: BRONZE-&-IRON -@ 
} EPT G_474 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 






















«Imitation is the sincerest flattery” 


There have been 


many imitations of 


Baker’s Cocoa 
and Chocolate 


but none has stood the test of 
time and proven to be “just as 


The genuine 
Baker’s Cocoa and 
Chocolate prepara- 
tions have been on 
the market for over 
140 years and are 
the first choice of 
good housekeepers 


the country over. 





REO, U.S. PAT, Orr, 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


~~ €> This Big 5 Pound Bag of 
Delicious Shelled Peanuts $45 


Direct from grower by Prepaid Parcels 
Post to your door. More and better 
peanuts than $5 will buy. at stands or 
stores. Along with Recipe Book tell- 
ing of over 60 ways to use them as 
















foods. We guarantee prompt delivery 
Send and ship at once. 10 Ibs, $3.00. Money 
for back if not delighted. 
~—— EASTERN PEANUT CO., 13A, HERTFORD, N. C. 








Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs Be 
or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


> e 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. ts og Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 471H State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Tours and Travel 


THE OUTLOOK 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


14 Dece 
Health Resorts 


ibe 











CONDUCTED TOURS 


South America 


Third annual Cruise-T'our via 
S.S. EBRO, sailing from New 
York Feb. lith, returning April 
10th (59 days), visiting Havana, 
Panama, Lima, Mollendo, Valpa- 
raiso, Santiago, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, Sao Paulo 
and Rio de Janeiro. 


HONOLULU 
West re, a Canal 
s.S. BUCKEYE STATE 
Jan. 7th 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Dec. L7th and Dee, 3ist 


CHINA and JAPAN 


Tours Jan., Feb., and March 


CALIFORNIA 


Tours at frequent intervals. 


FLORIDA—CUBA 


Tours Jan., Feb., and March 

















Call, write, or "phone. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York 




















EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Su Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4. 
Mavpeirka, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, 
Napuirs, Cairo, ‘THE Nie. JERUSALEM, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS. 


ITALY. SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGiv™, 
HOLLAND, ENGLAND, THE Passion PLAY. 
Limited parties enrolling now. 








TEMPLE TOURS °sostont was.” 








HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5 6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘i 


an organizer of a small party. Established 1900 
BABCOCK’S 1 ‘ours, 13 Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


AS. O = 
EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Sicily 
21, Feb.18, Mar. 4 














Sailings Jan. 7, Jan. 


THE 1. A Private Steamer 

ONLY 2. A Scholarly Leader 

NILE _ 3. A Course of Interpretive Talks 
4 


TOUR (4. A Trip to the Second Cataract 


having without Change of Steamer 
Write for de tails to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 





EUROPE in 1922 
British Isles, Switzerland, P: — Play, 
_ tyro, Italian Lakes, Frar 
tf MODERATE PRICED TOU RS 


a TOU RS Eleventh 


Season 
ve St.. Boston 30, Mass. 








mer ican woman residing in Orient 
4 is accompanying very select group wish- 
ing tosee Japan and China intimately. Three 
more meinbers desired. Write 6,107, Outlook. 


EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE 


Sailing March 4, 1922 


H. W. DUNNING 
Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing : 
First Class Hotels; Skilled Interpretation of 
Kuropean Art, History, Literature, Music; 
Travel Schools for Intensive Language Study. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE 1922 


Organize a party and 
travel without expense. 


BEACON TOURS 
Little Bldg. Boston, Mass. 














Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


Wayside Inn Mitte". 


The foothills of the Berkshires. A_ restful 
place for tired people. Good food and a com- 
fortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE. Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA 


The OSCEOLA INN and Cottages 
are directly adjoining the new Daytona ‘golf 
links and situated in the midst of one of 
K lovida’s best-known orange groves. Here 
guests have all the privacy of real cotta: ze life 
Without its cares and troubles, together with 
the luxurious appointments of an up-to-date 
inn. Managers, Mmes. Gibson & Conway, Daytona, Fla. 











Spend your Winter at 


Dunedin Lodge— On the Gulf 


A charming Southern colonial hostelry pre- 
serving the air of Ole Virginia in its hospital- 
ity, furnishing and table. All outside rooms. 
Beautiful sea-views. Private baths. Steam 
heat. Write for booklet. Dunedin, Florida. 

° . Large, pleasant rooms, com- 
Miami, Fla. forti ably furnished. All con- 


veniences. Private family. Delightful location. 
Moderate rates. GRIFFIN, 308. W. 11th Ave. 


The Valencia St. Augustine 
and COTTAGES “°° "AER © 








NEW YORK CITY 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
retinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates aud map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 
HOTEL JUDSON 53, Washing: 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day. 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


pinchurst 























ORTH CAROLINA 


Sunshine and the pines, good 
fellowship, true sport. 
CAROLINA HOTEL now open 


Holly Inn and Berkshire open early in January 
Hotel rates substantially reduced 
GOLF— SHOOTING —RACING—MOTORING— 
RIDING— DRIVING—TENNIS— AIRPLANING 
Weather like late Fall in New England. 
For Reservations or Information address : 


General Office, PINEHURST, North Carolina 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ps E RIDGE CAMP. Actually 
’ Mid the Pines. Ideal piace for out- 
door life in winter. Main house and cabins 
with sleeping porches. Modern improvements. 
Pure water. Excellent table. Rates moderate. 
Open all the year. Write Miss SANBORN or 
Miss CROCKER, Aiken, South Carolina. 


The York House ATKEN,S.C. 


Transients ac- 
commodated. Special rates for week, month 
or season. Mrs. 8. CORY. Manager. 




















184] 


Sanford Hall, est. 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surround. 
ings; modern methods of treatment: 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
park, flower and vegetable gardens 





‘ood the best. Write for bookie. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New Y ork 








LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick 
People to Get Wel! 
Doylestown, Pa. !ay juatitution devoredto 
the personal study and specialized tieat 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Klectricity 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Ropenr Lippincorr WaLrer, M.D 
(ate of The Walter Sanitarmin) 


The Bethesda White be Wis aing, 


A private sanitarium for inv lide and aged 
whe need care. Ideal surroundings. Acdidress 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.1). Tel. 241. 

















Real Estate 


FLORIDA 





921 











To Rent for Season, $650 


New bungalow, furnished. 7 rooms, bath 
sleeping porch ; 250 ft. from ocean ; fine view 
oe Indian River. Surf and river fishing 

. HILLES, Melbourne Beach, Florida 


nile —thanel by the Sea 


For Sale or Rent—Ssix-room houses, all 

modern conveniences, centrally located in the 

most beautiful resort in Florida. Reut price, 

furnished, to May 1, $500 and up. Sale _price 

$2.500 and up. Also ten-acre ORANGE 

GROVE, 800 bearing trees, price $2.50. 
I. H. SAWYER, Topsfield, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILT IN 1692 


Beamed ceiling, tireplaces,are features of com- 
bination seashore and country house, 
with over 7 acres, for sale. Othe 
houses built up to get, moder- 
vately priced, %1,750 to "75.000. 

HELEN THU t STON 
20 emcee Street., Tel. 80, Rockport, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


99-Acre Farm; 27 Cattle 
3 horses, poultry, crops, implements, ample 
buildings.$3,500, only $1,500 cash. Details page 
24 Illus. Catalog. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150 BM Nassau Street, New York City 




















St. George’s, Sutherland *'v*!"** Florida 


A Southern plantation, with all modern con- 
veniences ; located ina pine-forest, in the best 
yore of Florida’s justly famous climate; re- 
reshing, restful; fine Southern table; own 
dairy and garden ; outdoor life and recreation 
in the warm sunshine ; an ideal place to spend 
the winter, especially for convalescents. 
Terms, very reasonable. Write for leatlet. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





HE Kirkwood 


Qn Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPENS IN DEC 
18-hole Golf, Riding, Climate 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 








GREENFIELD, MASS. 
offers special winter rates for rooms. and will 
a moderate price a Cinb Breakfast, 
Noonday Luncheon, and Evening 
A series of weekly musicales and 
monthly dances given for the pleasure of our 
guests. For further } saints apply to 
J. T. SELLER. Manager. 





PETER, AIDE EAE 

EARLY GOLF and aati | 

nine 
PINE FOREST INN coitikkes 
SUMMERVILLE, oa c. 
Fully open Dee. 

Special December and January Diaesieitibas 
o show—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 
18-hole golf course. Quail. wild turkey, fox 
and deer hunting. Tennis. Saddle and carriage 
horses. WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 








Rock Ridge Hall 


WELLESLEY HILLS, a G-..) 


Boston 
Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Sun-room. 
Our table a specialty. Terms moderate. Tel. 


NEW JERSEY 
“A coop PLACE TO BOARD” 


La Vassar House 
LAKEWoop, N. 
Select clientele oe ate rates. 








Boarders Wanted 





VERMONT 


On Lake Champlain, 
For Sale near bB pavlieaten. an 
IDEAL CAMP. W ell furnished Motor 
and row boats and Guernsey cow inc luded. 
A very great bargain if taken at once, For 


yarticulars apply THE  BITTERSW EET 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Burlington, Vt 





VIRGINIA 
FOR SALE  gawiiiiicr 


FOR CASH A MOST DESIE ABLE 
HOME. Comprises a new moderily uit 
and equipped nine room house located ina 





QWeacre oak grove. Good garden, splendid 
water, electric light and power De lig shtful 
climate, in heart of Blue Ridge Momitains. 
Most desirable place for those seeking ¢ health 


and rest. Many people have recently ¢ ome it- 
to this section from North and West Inquiries 
solicited. J. M. STEPHENS, Montvale, 


Property Wanted 














W. ANTED—In_ the healthful, - a 

lite-givi te air of Sullivan Co. Agricultural college man wishesto ow nalarst 

—A BOA RD E Rither convalescent, farm or orchard among America punyu 

semi-invalid, or ¢ Dil who needs loving care | ties: temperate climate preferred onerating 

4 “~rty exce » . n huitlook. 

and good food. Lock Box 154, Wurtsboro, N.Y. no security except honesty. 6.05 

STATIONERY : 

Country Board —— —— 
UNUSUALLY desirable statione OF igh 

WO LADIES, having refined, | type of correspondence. 21) Sir ae 

comfortable HOME in nearby | grade note paper and 100 envelope 183 

L. I. town, offer attractive rooms to busi- | with your name and address po a, f Aves 


De 4 ious home 
6.127, Outlook. 


ness women or elderly ladies. 
cooking. Reasunable terms. 





Gomptes on request. Lewis, 284 Ne 
¥. 
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culosis every year. 











innocent babies ? 


helping the 


community. 







Christmas Sealg& 





Send Him Health 


—His Rightful Christmas 
Heritage 


Over 12,000 children of five 
years and under die of tuber- 


Can there possibly be a gift i 
more truly expressive of the! |; 
Christmas spirit than that which 
helps to save the lives of these 


Give them a chance to live by 
organized fight 
against tuberculosis 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


THE 
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OUTLOOK 


tands w 
lone 


Why is there no substitute for 3-in-One? 

Because this pure, highly-refined, non-gum- 

; ming, non-acid oil has such an 

variety of uses—and because it excels asa 

lubricant—as a cleaner and polisher—as a 
preventive of rust and tarnish. 

Every home, city or country, has more 
than /Ak/rty important uses for 3-in-One. 
Every office, store, factory, garage, barn, tool- 
shed and outdoors has fifty other uses—all 
distinctly different. 


3-in-One 
The Universal Oil 


for lubricating all light mechanisms—lawn movw- 
ers, bicycles, sewing machines, typewriters, guns, 
fishing reels, automatic tools, locks, magnetos, 

Ford commutators, cream separators. 
ee For cleaning and polishing fine furniture, 

pianos, desks, automobiles, golf clubs—all ve- 
neered and varnished surfaces. : 

For preventing rust or tarnish on razor 
blades, nickeled bathroom fixtures, stoves 
and ranges, tools, automobile springs—any 
metal surface. : 

Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. 
and 8-oz. bottles and 3-0z. Handy Oil 
Cans. Dictionary of Uses wrapped around 
each bottle. 


infinite 


Try 


FREE 


Liberal sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 
. Write for them. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 O Broadway, New York 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handseme 
come: home cooked food, catering. tea 
om. ete Correspondence course. Am 
hool Home Economics, Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
pb ite schools. Calls coming every day. 
. for cheulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
VOALY 





DIETITI ANS. secretaries, cafeteria man- 
s*IS, governesses, matrons, housekeepers, 


eal workers, superintendents. Miss 
thards, Providenee, R. I. Box 5 East Side. 
ston, Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thurs 
Yslltol. Address Providence. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
uployee : housekeepers, matrons. dietitians. 
verhesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers, 
pendants 1 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 
NaS, 
5 HOF KINS' Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
ts Governess-teacher. $125, Europe, N. Y. 
Uses, dietitians, housekeepers. 
TEAC HERS wanted for emergency vacan- 
=r Public ind private schools, colleges, 
bi Wiversities. Edueation Service, 1254 
usterdais Ave., New York. 
DESIRA BI E prospects are being received 
eachers available after Christimas and the 
ember. Special terms for en- 
INTEKSTATE TEACHERS’ 
, Macheca Building, New Orleans, 
‘=e - 
FOR THE HOME 
HONEY ; 











rom produ rranted pure honey direct 
scuita ry Delicious on hot cakes and 
staid “Ive pounds $1, ten pounds $1.80. 
ter . 4 nes 2and 3. Cash with order. 
a Callum, Great Barrington. 
FANCY 
Tisp, md = d peanuts, 4 Ibs. $1 prepaid. 
hem Recj we elicions. Great fun roasting 


candies and salted peanuts 


iluded @ 
nded.Chest. rfield Plantation, Norfolk, Va. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS | 


ARITHMETIC AND FUN. | Does your 
child have trouble with arithmetic’ Do you 
want him to learn extraordinarily fast? A 
wonderful invention gets him through in 
one-fourth the usual time. Children wild 
aboutit. Delightful Christmas present. Send 
$1 for DRILL-TEST. Tell the child’s age 
and grade. Money back if not satisfied. 
Educational Device Co., 527 West 125th St., 
New York. 

WHIFF from the Maine woods. Cretonne 
covered real fir balsam pillow. $1 by parcel 
post. Mrs. Wallace Weston, Madison, Me. 


GREETING CARDS | 


SEND for onr Christmas card assortment. 
The designs are wnique and artistic, the 
greetings clever and appropriate. $1 assort- 
ment, 20 five cent cards, or 10 ten cent cards. 
H. F. Rowe, Oneonta, N. Y. 

UNIQUE engraved Christmas card. Twelve 
cents. Anna Wildman, The Clinton. Phila- 
delphia. 


KNITTED SILK NECKWEAR 


FOR MEN—THEGIFT SUPERB. Knitted 
silkk neckwear and mufflers. Luxurious 
quality, beautiful colors. wear resisting. 
From maker to you at real savings. Send for 
illustrated brochure. Orders filled day re- 
ceived. The Silcrofters, 1218-A Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 














Professional Situations 
W ANTED—Cook for private family. Refer- 
ences required. Salary expected. F. M. 
330, N. 9th St., Lebanon, Pa. 
Teachers and Governesses 
WANTED—Capable nurse or governess to 
take care of healthy four year old boy during 
absence of parents from February to May. 
Position open now. New York interview if 
desired. Charles A. Mills. Reading. Pa 


HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED, in girls’ home school, experi- 
enced housekeeper, good buyer, and planner 
of meals. Write details concerning training, 
experience, health. References required. 
751, Outlook, 

WORKING housekeeper to take charge of 
home and act as companion to elderly woman. 
Address Bonnie Brook, Brewster, N. Y 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

SECRETARY-stenographer. young woman, 
college graduate, desires position. Experi- 
encedand competent. References.765, Outlook. 
YOUNG woman d-sires part time position 
as secretary to professional person. 764, 
Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 
HIGH class German, graduate nurse, good 
traveler, without relatives, excellent man- 
ager of households. useful companion, lady or 








gentleman. Unquestionable references. 653, 
Outlook. 
NURSE~— Practical, gentlewoman. Mental 


or semi-invalid case. Permanent. 755,Outlook. 

REFINED Southern woman. experienced 
practical nurse, desires position as companion 
to elderly person or to take care of inva'id or 
semi-invalid. References. 756, Outlook 

YOUNG woman desires position as com- 
panion, governess, or assistant in the homme. 
Expewfnced and capable. References ex- 
changed. 769, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN desires position as com- 
panion or any position of trust. Willing to 
make herself generally useful. Accustomed 
to children. New York City or suburb. Ref- 
erences. 763, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 

GOVERNESS-tutor or companion desires 
position after January 1. Children under 
fourteen preferred. References. 748. Outlook. 

TEACHER, seven years’ experience, pri- 
vate teaching. Highest recommendations. 





757, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES. Why pay 
two middlemen profits? Buy from factory 
direct. Send for free catalog. Monarci Trunk 
Factory, Spring Valley, IJl. 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

WANTED-—Invalid, defective, or elderly 
people to board. W., Pawling, N. Y. 

HIGHLY cultured young lady in France 
wishes to come to America if you will pay 
her fare here. She will work for you for half 
wages until she pays you back. as good 
education. Can teach French, Spanish, or 
English. Loves chiidren. Can act as gov- 
erness or lady companion. Very cheerful dis- 
position. References of quality. 747, Outlook. 

ADOPTION home, Protestant, in Connec- 
ticut, for attractive, promising six year old 
girl of American parentage. 752, Outlook. 

WANTED—Lantern slides of Palestine. 
Lyman, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

EXPERT dietitian and two graduate nurses 
in delightful bungalow will take convalescent 
or semi-invalids for winter. Write J. B. Rich, 
Seabreeze, Fla. 

WOMAN of judgment and experience de- 
sires care of motherless or delicate child, from 
2 to 12 years, in her attractive home (South 
winters). Child would have every advantage 
and careful supervision. 766, Outlook. 

TEACHER of exceptional children in pub- 
lic schools will take into her home two or 
three backward children. $20 week includes 
home and schooling. 759, Outlook. 

CULTURED woman, experienced traveier, 
open for engagement to conduct party to 
Honolulu. 760, Outlook. 

WOMAN of business experience would like 
to accompany elderly woman or couple to 
California for the winter. Smail remuneration 
and expenses. References. 761, Outlook. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan. Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company. 381 Fourth Ave.. 
New York City. 














New Service 


to Nassau 


Only Three Days 
New York to .Summerland 


WEEKLY SERVICE TO NASSAU (BAHAMAS) 


In three short days you can be 
back to the Land of Summer 
in the quaint islands of historic 
seas—golfing, bathing, tennis 
and fishing. Fastest and 
most direct route to Antilla, 
Nuevitas, Bayamo, Cama- 
guey, Ciego de Avila, Bartle, 
Santiago, Manzanillo, and 
all points in Eastern Cuba. 


Finely appointed Express Passenger 
and Freight Steamers: MUN- 
ARGO (new) and MUNAMAR 


From New York 


MUNARGO ... .......-.- Jen. 7 
MUNAMAR.........0.... Jan. 14 
MUNARGO .............. Jan. 21 
MUNAMAR ..........--. Jan. 28 


Weekly during season thereafter. 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York 


U. S. Branch Offices 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
MOBILE NEW ORLEANS 














THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


MONG curious “foot-notes to history” 
A is the following from a recently pub- 
lished desk book called “Who? When? 
Where? What?” “Ferguson, Patrick 
(1744-1780), British soldier; invented 
breech-loading rifle, 1776; spared Wash- 
ington’s life at Brandywine, by declining 
to fire at one on duty whose back was 
turned; fell at King’s Mountain, S. C.” 
This appreciation fails to take account 
of the fact that Washington seemed to 
have a “charmed life” and that the 
3ritish soldier might have fired and 
missed,-as many other marksmen did 
during the Revolutionary War. 


An unusual epitaph, a_ subscriber 
writes, is to be found in the Cathedral in 
Chester, England. It celebrates the vir- 
tues of a certain chorister in this fash- 
ion: “Here lieth, in peaceful security, 
the Remains of Wm. Space who quitted 
this earthly stage in 1785. He served as 
a chorister.in this Cathedral, and was 
allowed to have one of the strongest and 
finest-toned bass voices in the Kingdom.” 





Richard Washburn Child, the new 
Ambassador to Italy, and well known as 
the author of several volumes of short 
stories, was asked how he wrote his 
stories; he replied, according to the 
“Writer:” “I do it like this: I go into 
a room. I sit down at a desk. In front 
of me I put a pile of perfectly good, 
blank, clean paper. Then I say to my- 
self, ‘Write, damn you, write!’ And I 
stay there till I’ve written something. 
That’s the secret.” His first successful 
short story, he is reported to have said, 
was rejected twelve times before it was 
accepted. 





Another successful author, the 
“Writer” says, once vainly tried to sell 
some of his best East Indian tales for 
$50 apiece. Now he can command $5,000 
for the American rights of a short story. 
Needless to say, this is Rudyard Kipling. 
“When his rate reached a shilling a 
word,” the “Writer” says, “a man sent 
him a shilling postal order with a re- 
quest for a sample return. Kipling re- 
plied with the word ‘Thanks.’ ” 





Apropos of “unfortunate remarks,” a 
subscriber writes, a shining example was 
that of a minister who was supplying a 
country church. He began the service 
by saying, “As there is no choir, let the 
congregation rise and sing, Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” 





In answer to the question, Who is the 
oldest man or woman still actively at 
work? a reader sends a newspaper arti- 
cle stating that James L. Holden, of 
Aurora, Illinois, is now approaching his 
ninetieth birthday and is still spending 
most of his time traveling in his occu- 
pation as a railway insurance adjuster. 
He has been following an active business 
life for seventy-five years, mostly in the 
insurance business, in the course of 
which he has traveled over 1,600,000 
miles. At one time—back in 1865—his 
health failed, tuberculosis threatening to 


develop. At the present time he is g| 
hearty and energetic that he think 
nothing of a_ journey (recently unde 
taken) from Chicago to St. Paul, tiene 
to Montreal, then on to his home toy; 
in New Hampshire, then, after a two 
day rest, to New York City, to transae 
some business there. 





As to aged active men, a subscribe 
says that in the town of Milford, Mas 
sachusetts, lives Mr. R. C. Eldridge 
jeweler, who has been in business at thd 
same location sixty-four years. “Mr 
Eldridge is eighty-six years of age an 
takes active charge of his store. He jj 
the first proprietor on the street in th 
morning. Besides taking charge of hi 
personal business Mr. Eldridge has beer 
the only president of the local co-opera 
tive bank, for many years director in 
various enterprises, and at different 
times the holder of all the offices of ond 
of the local churches.” 





The great Skoda gun works at Pilsen 
(now spelled Plzen), Czechoslovakia, 
where during the war countless for- 
midable howitzers were turned out, have 
now, according to a London “Sphere” 
correspondent, been transformed into a 
factory that is mainly devoted to pro- 
ducing implements of peace. “For 
nearly four hours,” he says, “I walke 
through 1,500 acres of busy works. I 
saw obsolete guns put in the melting 
furnaces; I saw enormous heaps of 
shrapnel balls destined for smelting ani 
for making plows; I saw railway et- 
gines and railway wheels—I never saw 
so many wheels before.” Skoda still 
makes some guns, however, the “Sphere” 
correspondent found—huge ones seventy- 
five tons in weight and fifty feet long, 
marked “Skoda, 1921.” Although Pizen 
was once “the world’s beer capital,” the 
vast Skoda works dwarf the present-day 
breweries. 





A learned physician, writing in tle 
“Medical Record” about ancient medical 
practice, resurrects this amusing obser- 
vation from a letter written at Tusculum 
by Cicero to his friend Gallo: “I am 
thinking of staying here until I get bet- 
ter, for I have lost my body and m 
soul; but if I drive off the disease, ! 
shall easily get those back.” 





The death of Lacey Baker, for many 
years organist of New York churches, 
the New York “Evening Post” says, 
ealls a story told of his offhand ways 
The Bishop of Central New York visited 
his church one Sunday, and Baker, Ens 
lish to the core, addressed him as “MY 
Lord,” until the American prelate & 
postulated. F 

“We don’t use such titles over here, 
he explained. 

“But what shall I call you?” inquired 
Baker. 

“Call me anything you like,” and the 
Bishop went about the duties of the day. 
When he met the organist before the 
evening service he was greeted ith: 

“Hello, Central!” 





